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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thousands 
of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscript to The Editors, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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first looks into this new world history text. The 
story is not new, but the staging, the presenta- 
tion of significant events, and the vigor and 
fire with which the great actors play their roles 
will make this drama a "smash hit'’ with any 
student audience. 
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Our WHITE-COLLAR 
Guidance Psychology 


By 
ERNEST W. BUTTERFIELD 


HEORY LAGS BEHIND ACCOMPLISHMENT: 
In education we respect the experience 
of Emerson, who said, “Long I followed 
happy guides—I could never reach their 
sides.” He steeled himself to the contest; he 
could hear the music of their voices and 
before him he could see the smoke of their 
camp fires, but when with eagerness he had 
topped the hill his guides were away beyond 
the sunrise. 
And so as we educators are slowly making 
history we are puzzled at accomplishments. 


— 


Eprror’s Note: One of the most astound- 
ing remarks that we have read in the edu- 
cational press was the suggestion for a 
nation-wide program to train all youth for 
“positions in the higher-salaried brackets.” 
That is just splendid—but when everybody 
is ensconced behind an executive’s desk with 
a row of push-bottons, who will be left to 
do the world’s work? Dr. Butterfield, who 
is superintendent of schools of Bloomfield, 
Connecticut, attacks the “white-collar psy- 
chology” that is attempting to draw an 
arbitrary line between “desirable” and “un- 
desirable” occupations, and reminds us that 
“while we have tried to guide youth away 
from undesirable occupations, youth has 
made many of these respected.” 


We encourage study, we collect data, we 
discover relationships, we formulate our 
theories and then we find that the facts have 
changed. We always write rules for the game 
that has been played; never for the game 
that is being played. 

Guidance has become a technical term in 
our profession. Our generation has heard 
that there are measurements for each of 
the many minds that the individual has, and 
tests for many of his habits and reactions. 
We accept this development and believe 
thoroughly that tests, standards and meas- 
urements will be for us helps, as we lead 
and direct children. 

What Guidance is Thought To Be: Those 
leaders who have created this new depart- 
ment in educational procedure and have 
led in the development of its standards are 
sane in their conclusions and not too en- 
thusiastic. But many teachers, even those 
who have not been happy and successful 
in their work, and whose experience in life 
situations has not been extensive, believe 
that here is a new and conclusive service, 
and that if they read a few books and take 
a few summer-school courses they will be 
fully qualified to become school “Directors 
of Guidance”. 

Boards of Education and Parent-Teacher 
Associations have heard the news, and they 
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are eager to introduce guidance into the 
school program. They accept the easy belief 
that the teacher of guidance has some oc- 
cult power by which she can determine for 
a high-school graduate the occupation and 
the division of the occupation in which he 
will succeed, that is, be happy, earn a good 
living, be looked up to, and become a leader 
among men. 

They assume that the guide knows the 
needs of the thousands of occupations and 
that the needs of each occupation do not 
change. They believe that success lies only 
in the one correct choice. 

They give up the simple theory of round 
and square pegs and suitable holes and be- 
lieve that each occupation is a Yale lock and 
each has but one Yale key. The locksmith 
will discover the number of the lock and 
select the key similarly numbered. 

The guidance expert will know the char- 
acteristics of all occupations and by tests will 
determine for which the child is designed. 

Boards of Education and Parent-Teacher 
Associations are invariably Calvinists. They 
believe in pre-destination and think that 
successful guides will save souls. They be- 
lieve that a director of Guidance in the high 
school will be able to elevate every stu- 
dent, that is, to lead him into some pleasant 
and dignified occupation, to guide him so 
that his will not be a life of toil or manual 
work or of degrading forms of labor. A 
school with a real guidance program should 
raise all pupils to a high social and eco- 
nomic status. 

The Game Has Changed: All this was, in 
theory at least, entirely possible when high 
schools were selective institutions with an 
enrolment of one fourth of all youth, for 
the elevation of one fourth to non-laborious 
tasks does not upset the basis of society. 

Now, however, all young people are in 
the high school, and mankind, which has 
always found it possible to raise one leg 
by the bootstrap, has never had success in 
raising both legs at the same time. 

This popular conception of guidance is 


based upon high-school enrolment of two 
decades ago. We have now made our rules 
but the game has changed. 

Civilization needs now, and will continue 
to need, men to build roads and women to 
scrub floors, and those who will build our 
roads and scrub our floors and tend our 
monotonous machines are now in our high 
schools. No teacher of Guidance has yet 
given helpful advice that any shall seek 
these occupations. In fact, for children from 
“good homes” she has not thought of these 
as possibilities. 

Long years ago the wise son of Sirach 
faced this problem. He considered the civic 
position of the man whose talk is of bul- 
locks and whose thought is of the goad, and 
declared “Without these cannot a city be 
inhabited but they will maintain the state 
of the world.” 

A Controlled Experiment! I hope you re- 
member Barrie’s The Admirable Crichton. 
To a tropical island escaped eight persons 
from a wrecked English yacht. Lord Loam; 
his imperious daughter Lady Mary, and her 
useless younger sisters Catherine and 
Agatha; a young clergyman; Ernest, a Peer’s 
second son; Crichton the butler; and 
“Tweeny” the kitchen drudge. 

It is unfortunate that Barrie did not add 
to these eight castaways a Guidance expert 
with a box of standardized tests and test- 
ing contraptions. What an opportunity for 
such an expert! 

For Lord Loam the expert would have 
found no training necessary. “But why 
should I travel?” said the young lady from 
Boston “when I am already there.” Lord 
Loam was already at the top and of course 
he would remain there. All around him 
must be organized the society which should 
be created for a new life under foreign con- 
ditions, a life which this group had un- 
willingly entered. 

Lady Mary, the perfect mistress of social 
conventions and never wrong, he would 
have guided to become the Emily Post of 
the group that each evening, with full voice, 
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she might broadcast social directions and 
answers to all questions of love or behavior. 

Rev. Trehune, who rated clerical livings 
by the turf and the bowling, a man of the 
real outdoors, he would have trained in the 
productive field of natural science. He 
would be the one to collect, classify and 
mount the strange fauna of the beaches and 
the flora of the jungles. 

Lady Catherine, who designed to be mar- 
ried to the Reverend, would have been di- 
rected to a thorough course in typewriting 
and in cataloging so that she might make 
dry, sweet and permanent the messy loads 
that the scientist daily toted in. 

The Honorable Ernest, the play boy, 
under guidance would have developed his 
literary talents to the full. He would have 
devoted himself to social service. He would 
have sung songs and trained quartets. He 
would have danced. He would have kept 
culture alive by group presentations at the 
Saturday evening gatherings, presentations 
with Lord Loam as the sole spectator and 
audience. 

Since Lady Agatha loved him and could 
encourage him by her sympathy, she would 
have had similar training in order that she 
could be the Ginger Rogers to his Fred 
Astaire in many an artistic dance and dra- 
matic rendition. 

Crichton, the perfect butler, son of a but- 
ler and a ladies’ maid, certainly needed up- 
lifting. He brought out of the wreck a 
machete and a copy of Henley’s poems. I 
think that under training he would have 
become the Red poet and the standing army 
of this island group. 

It is not so clear what would have been 
possible for ““Tweeny”, the kitchen laborer, 
unskilled and undeveloped, who knew only 
how to cook and scrub and sew. She needed 
guidance most of all. My guess is that the 
guidance expert would have made of her a 
registered nurse. 

Under this guidance Barrie could have 
presented a complete society with each mem- 
ber elevated and freed from degrading 


tasks. That is, unless the group starved or 
died in squalor before the reorganization 
had a fair trial. 

You remember what happened, since 
there was with the refugees no guidance ex- 
pert. Work suddenly became dignified. The 
butler became the governor because he 
could make things, and as governor he was 
the only unhappy member of the group. 
“Tweeny” who could do necessary things, 
became the arbiter, and the three noble 
ladies were happy to be her helpers and 
to ask of her favors, such as the loan of the 
one skirt that the island possessed. This skirt 
was the coronet which denoted social dis- 
tinction. Rev. Trehune and the Honorable 
Ernest did what they were told to do and 
rather liked it. 

Lord Loam became the general servant, 
the handyman. He danced, sang, played 
upon the concertina and was completely 
happy. He had not a care in the world, had 
not a dignity to uphold, and physically, 
morally and spiritually he grew in dimen- 
sions. Everyone liked him because he was 
so useless. 

Is Work Socially Undesirable? In the edu- 
cational field we have seen similar happen- 
ings. While we have tried to guide youth 
away from undesirable occupations they 
have made many of these respected. 

Young people have shown that happiness 
does not depend upon the largeness of pos- 
sessions. They have determined to live now 
the only life that will be theirs to live. They 
have shown that courtesy and able service 
make a task respectable. 

Ten years ago a department store clerk 
stood low in the occupational scale, but 
college graduates have made department 
store purchasing a dignified pleasure. When 
the automobile was new no task was so des- 
pised as tank filling. The young boy was 
pleased to work in the garage on repairs and 
adjustments, but to be sent out, greasy and 
smut covered, to provide gas for supercilious 
tourists was the lowest job of all and one 
imbued with profanity. 
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Today college men, uniformed, and in- 
formed with the manners of the Duke of 
Windsor, render us appreciated service. 
They have turned a job into an occupation. 
They have done the same thing with chain 
store service, and the young giant who each 
night takes a great ten-wheeled truck down 
the road is not the despised truckman of 
1925. He is a young Lindberg of the high- 
way, and an educated girl will proudly mar- 
ry him. 

Our young college graduates have said to 
each other “We will not pout and complain. 
You sell gas and I for two years will sell 
hats in a department store. We will marry 
and have our home. We will get our operas 
over the radio. We will dress simply and 
comfortably. We will enjoy our veteran 
Chevvy. We will make friends and play 
with them. We will live simply and take 
pleasure in what we can afford.” 

It may be that this is the next step in 
guidance, to be able to make necessary work 
socially dignified. To lead young people 
to conclude that there is happiness in work 
and satisfaction in simple life not measured 
by expensive surroundings is also educa- 
tional guidance. 

In the agrarian society of early New Eng- 
land, often the manufacturer in his little 
shop worked side by side with his “hands”, 
and of these one was his church deacon and 
the other his town selectman. They were 
social equals; one was boss in working hours, 
a second on the street and in the town hall, 
and the third on Sunday and on Wednesday 
evening. 

Two Socially Necessary Professions. 1 
have two professional people who work for 
my family. One is the woman who comes 


each Friday to clean the house and to do 
other exacting work. On every other day, 
Monday to Thursday, she works in some 
other good home where her skill and good 
sense are appreciated. She is paid each night 
for her day’s work. She is well read and well 
informed. She has a decent home, cares well 
for her children and is respected by all. 
There are many things that she would like 
but she is happy. 

My other friend is my dentist. He is able 
in his profession and has his hobbies, in- 
terests and firm friends. He sends his child 
to a private school, he lives in a better home 
than my other friend and he too finds there 
are many things that he cannot afford. 

He works each day for those who are den- 
tally uncomfortable and part of the time for 
those whom he would not readily accept as 
social associates. For much of his work pay- 
ments are delayed. I think he is happy but I 
am not sure, nor am I certain that the work 
of one of these two workers is more socially 
desirable than that of the other. 

The Field of Guidance Has Expanded. In 
the evolution of culture we have passed in 
a generation from an agrarian to an in- 
dustrial civilization. For the first time in 
history all youth to 16 and most young peo- 
ple to 18 are in school, and schools have the 
opportunity to teach not only the founda- 
tions of education but the essentials of edu- 
cation. 

All work becomes more monotonous, all 
leisure more thrilling and more entirely 
filled with cultural opportunities. Occupa- 
tions, desirable and undesirable, will read- 
just themselves, and guidance will expand 
to cover not only productive labor but also 
safe and happy living. 


Should Schools Run Camps? 


The public school is the agency that should as- 
sume the major part of the burden of organizing and 
operating summer camps. The objectives of camping 
are primarily educational and recreational and, 
therefore, fall appropriately in the sphere of the 
responsibilities of school boards. It is certain that 


the schools must accept promptly this new responsi- 
bility. Otherwise society will create some new public 
agency to handle the problem of camping that would 
probably not be as well qualified for the work as 
the schools—Jackson R. SHARMAN in Phi Delta 


Kappan. 














For our seniors: a mathematics course in 


By 
GRACE SIMMONS LEWIS 


Fe THE average individual, the shades of 
an economic or financial prison prob- 
ably begin to close in early. Too often he 
sees his elders either bound by the dread 
of financial insecurity or shackled within 
its very confines. Once entered, the gates 
of these confines seldom open for a return 
even to a comparative financial freedom. 

It would seem, then, that the better part 
of wisdom—perhaps the only wisdom—is to 
keep out of such a prison. 

While our present educational system en- 
deavors in devious ways to provide goals 
that lie in the opposite direction from a 
legal incarceration, it too seldom offers the 
student any definite route away from an 
economic or financial entanglement. 

Because we believe that, through intelli- 
gent planning, the average high-school 
graduate would find it very profitable to 
work towards as much financial security as 
is vouchsafed in this uncertain world, we 
have been offering to seniors in Kalamazoo 
Central High School a course which is loose- 
ly called Investments, on the theory that 
approximate financial independence in- 
volves not only a plan for saving but also 


——- 


Eprror’s Note: Mathematics and real life 
problems are integrated in this course, 
which the author teaches. Mrs. Lewis is 
in the mathematics department of Central 
High School, Kalamazoo, Michigan. Miss 
Florence Winslow, assistant principal of the 
school, writes: “The course has been offered 
every semester for the past three years to 
our senior students and it has proved to be 
a very practical course as well as a popular 
one.” 


INVESTMENTS 


one for investing. The aim is to make the 
course wholly practical, omitting all theory. 

Naturally this study involves considerable 
background: an understanding of the sig- 
nificance of money from the standpoint of 
buying power; exercises in such computa- 
tions as will show how money works; and 
consideration of the channels through 
which it may be put to work. 

It is emphasized that for most individuals 
an investment income derives indirectly 
from an earned income, and that it can 
usually be attained by starting early in one’s 
life an intelligent and systematized plan to 
save and to make such saved money work 
for one by putting it in investments con- 
cerning whose security one reasonably 
knows rather than irrationally guesses. 

It might be well to state here that the 
term “money” is used non-technically, or ac- 
cording to the popular usage of the word. 
Since as individuals our lives are so inevi- 
tably concerned with money, and since the 
stability or instability of the society to 
which one belongs is largely determined 
by its economic functioning, we believe that 
such a course is of primary importance in 
any educational system. 

Through interest computations and the 
use of interest tables, the student learns how 
—and at first it seems to him like magic!— 
money may work for him if it is wisely in- 
vested and if it is given sufficient time. To 
many it is a revelation that $100 invested 
at 4% compound interest over a period of 
18 years will grow to $200; or that at 5% 
the same amount will double in 15 years, or 
in go years will increase to more than $400. 

Too, the importance of periodic system- 
atic savings is made very concrete when the 
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student computes that were he to invest 
$100 each year from age 20 to age 60 at 3% 
compound interest, leaving the accumula- 
tions to work, he would have $7,766— 
especially when he observes that of this 
amount $3,766 would come from the work 
of the money itself. 

Such computations form part of what 
may be called the foundation work of the 
course, with the focus largely on individual 
practical problems. Throughout, the dis- 
cussion is, of course, very informal and it is 
the student who poses many of the prob- 
lems. Some of these have to do with a 
specific sum of money that may be desired 
at some definite future date. For instance, 
one boy, preparing for Harvard, wished to 
estimate how much it would be necessary to 
save each year if he should have a son who 
would wish to enter Harvard at age 18! 
Another, not so ambitious, made the same 
kind of computation for the education of a 
son at a business college located in the city 
in which he lived. 

Working towards retirement at the age 
of 65 (this age being taken because it is the 
one named in the Social Security Act and in 
most old-age-pension laws), the students 
computed a monthly savings plan for each 
year from age 20. Each student set for him- 
self the sum of money to be saved, and em- 
phasis was placed on the practicality of ob- 
taining it. The minimum was $10,000 for 
they felt that less than that would scarcely 
provide financial freedom. Because some 
time in the class is spent on programs which 
may be worked out with life insurance 
companies, they came to see that one who 
has $10,000 at age 65 may through an in- 
vestment in an annuity probably be as- 
sured of a degree of financial security for 
the remainder of his life. 

The cost of borrowing is studied, also, 
in connection with these computations re- 
lating to interest rates. Presupposing that 
each student is a potential investor and bor- 
rower, the emphasis here is placed on the 
difference between the rates of interest he 


would receive as an investor and those that 
would be paid by him as a borrower. Thus 
is offered an opportunity to analyze the 
different methods used in charging interest, 
and to make computations comparing 
alleged rates with true rates. 

The problem of each pupil naturally 
arises from his own experience or out of the 
background of his family. One boy reported 
that his father was “sure from Missouri.” 
It developed that the father had borrowed 
$1,000 at a $60 interest charge. At the end 
of six months he was to pay $500 on the 
principal plus $30 of the interest charge, 
and at the end of the year the other $500 
plus the $30 interest. As a result of the class 
work, the boy had informed his father that 
he was paying not 6% but 8% interest. 

“What are you telling me?” thundered 
the father. “Isn’t $60 just 6% of $1,000? 
Now, son, nothing can make that any dif- 
ferent from what it is!” 

The son had not been successful in ex- 
plaining and so asked the class for aid. They 
worked out two different explanations. The 
next day, as the boy came in, he shouted, 
“Well, he ‘got’ it, and he said he’d not pay 
that rate of interest again to any lender.” 

Of course, the question of installment 
buying—that pitfall of many American 
people—comes up early in the course in the 
form of concrete problems. One student had 
made arrangements to purchase a second- 
hand car. He explained that he was just 
about to sign on the dotted line when it 
occurred to him that, as we were working 
on interest computations, he would find out 
what he was actually paying for that auto- 
mobile. 

As data, he told the class he was turning 
in a second-hand car, and stated the cash 
price of the car he was to buy as well as the 
amount of the installments he was to pay. 
When he heard the results of the computa- 
tions and realized for the first time that he 
would be paying an approximate 40% rate 
of interest, he was speechless. 

It was suggested that the class carry on 
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the problem to see where the boy would 
stand in a year’s time as the result of the 
deal. The students took into consideration 
the depreciation of the two cars--the new 
car, of course, having a greater depreciation 
than the old. As a result, the boy concluded 
that the cost would, as he said, “just make 
me a sucker”. The next day he reported 
that he had cancelled his verbal order. 
American youth can endure almost any- 
thing better than to be made “a sucker.” 

The students now desire to know where 
and how money can be put to work, or, in 
other words, how it can be invested. As 
preparation for this they must have more 
knowledge about money from the stand- 
point of buying power. 

They can remember that in 1932-1933, 
when they went to the grocer or the candle- 
stick maker, they were given much more for 
the dollar then they can now purchase for 
the same amount. Following this through, 
they discover that not only prices but inter- 
est rates move in cycles, and as a result of 
such fluctuations, there are certain periods 
when an investment in ownership is prefer- 
able to an investment in a loan, and other 
periods when the reverse is true. 

So with borrowing: there are periods 
when it is very advantageous to borrow; 
and others when it is unusually hazardous. 
During these past years of low interest rates 
the re-financing which has been so preva- 
lent with the large corporations and the 
government has served as a very pertinent 
illustration. Applying their knowledge, the 
students see clearly that there are times 
when an individual or a corporation should 
make long-term loans, and other periods 
when the loans should be short-term ones. 

Such a background is necessary before 
any study of basic investment channels: 
savings departments of banks, postal sav- 
ings, U. S. savings bonds, building and 
loan associations, real estate mortgages, 
government securities, and the various types 
of investments with life insurance com- 
panies. Each of these is analyzed with re- 


spect to the following basic investment 
fundamentals: 


Security of principal; 

Interest commensurate with risk, using the pure 
rate of interest as the touchstone; 

Regularity of income; 

Convertibility; 

Freedom from care. 

(With high school students the emphasis is 
placed on security.) 


So far as possible the students gather the 
data for analyses first-hand. That is, they 
go directly to the sources of information in 
the community, such as the banks, the post- 
office, the building and loan associations. 
As in all gathering of data by different in- 
dividuals, the reliability of the reports is 
sometimes questioned. In such instances, 
some student volunteers to check the data, 
not later, but at the moment, by means of 
the telephone. The material so gathered is 
used as the basis for specific analyses with 
special emphasis in regard to investments 
in their own community. 

Since it is our hope that the course will 
stimulate the students to start a savings and 
investment program as soon as they begin 
to earn, some time is spent on a comparison 
of bank savings, postal savings, and U. S. 
savings bonds, as probably these should be 
the channels for their first investments. 

When the students begin to study build- 
ing and loan association securities, they 
realize what is involved in real estate owner- 
ship, such as costs, depreciation allowances, 
inflated values, and real estate trends. They 
understand why the assets of a building and 
loan association may be frozen during a de- 
pression as well as the factors they, as in- 
dividual investors, should consider in re- 
gard to real estat. mortgages. 

Some in the class have had experience 
with one or another of the various types 
of contracts available from a life insurance 
company. Specific policies in participating 
and in non-participating companies are 
analyzed and computations made showing 
the advantages and disadvantages of each. 
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They are classified according to what each 
type of policy has to offer. 

Desiring to protect his mother, one boy 
had contracted for an industrial endow- 
ment policy, and had made his first weekly 
payment. He began to wonder whether he 
was getting value for his money, and asked 
the class to analyze his policy. They found: 


He was paying 25 cents a week, or $13 a year 
for a twenty-year $220 endowment policy; 

He might have purchased a $1,000 ordinary life 
insurance policy from a non-participating company 
by paying the same amount in one annual pre- 
mium; 

The latter policy would have had a cash value of 
about $190 at the end of twenty years, as compared 
with the $220 cash value of the industrial policy. 

Therefore, by comparison, had he purchased the 
ordinary life insurance policy and had he lived 
throughout the twenty years, he would have paid 
only $30 more for the $780 additional insurance. Or, 
stated differently, he would have paid only $1.50 a 
year for the large amount of additional protection. 


The next day the boy announced that he 
had changed to an ordinary life insurance 
policy. However, we tried to impress him 
with the tantalizing fact that he would have 
to make a business of setting aside each 
week the 25 cents that the other policy de- 
manded, or he might not be able to meet 
the $13 premium when it came due. 

In the space of such a brief article, it is, 
of course, impossible to give the successive 
steps by which “Stocks and Bonds” are pre- 
sented. Perhaps it is sufficient to say we 
have reason to believe that as a result of 
the course the students at least know the 
difference between stocks and bonds—which 
is more than do many adults. They know 
that when purchasing bonds they are mak- 
ing loans, and when buying stocks they are 
investing in ownership. 

They recognize that there are many dif- 
ferent types of bonds, some giving the high- 
est available degree of security, and others, 
practically no security. They have learned 
the difference between long- and short-term 
bonds, and the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of an investment in each kind at vari- 


ous periods in the business cycle, and the 
difference between bonds that are callable 
and those that are not callable, as well as 
the factors to be considered in computing 
interest on bonds to maturity. 

In class a headline may be read from the 
financial page of a daily paper: 


BLANK & CO. CALLS 
ITS 1945 6% BONDS 


“Now,” they are asked, “what does the 
article under this headline probably say?” 

Basing their conclusions on present finan- 
cial conditions, they reply that undoubtedly 
Blank & Co., taking advantage of the pres- 
ent low interest rates, intends to re-finance 
at a lower rate, since their 1945 bonds must 
be callable. As a result of the prevailing low 
interest rates, it would be to the advantage 
of the corporation to assure a continuance 
of such low rates over a long period of time 
by issuing long-term bonds. 

Naturally the corollary is obvious to 
them: it may not be so good for the in- 
vestor to tie up his money over a long period 
at a low interest rate! 

About stocks, they learn the difference 
between common and preferred, and realize 
that both carry all the hazards attached to 
corporate ownership; and the difference be- 
tween preferred stocks as they are preferred 
as to dividends, and as they are preferred as 
to dividends and assets; as well as the dif- 
ference between those which are cumulative 
and those which are non-cumulative. 

As a result of watching market quotations 
throughout the semester, the students ob- 
serve for themselves how even the best of 
common stocks fluctuate in price, and, 
therefore, conclude that this is not a wise 
type of investment for the small investor 
who needs to keep his funds in a convertible 
state. While such an investment has a place 
in an investment program, it does not be- 
long there until the investor has sufficient 
security to risk the hazards which go with 
common stocks. 
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What are the benefits of such a course for 
high-school students? In answering this we 
would say we believe that at the very mini- 
mum: 

1. The students have learned that ap- 
proximate financial independence is not 
necessarily impossible for them, and some 
have been inspired to start an intelligent 
investment program with small savings. 

2. They have been given sufficient back- 
ground to know the channels of investment 
through which very small savings can be 
put to work. 

g. They have acquired a healthy scepti- 
cism about investing in something they 


know nothing or only a little about. 

4. They have been given a background 
which should enable them to read the finan- 
cial news with a degree of intelligence; and, 
with increasing experience, an ability to 
interpret the financial news with respect to 
their own investment programs. 

5. They have learned to ask intelligent 
questions and to know when they have re- 
ceived intelligent replies. 

It seems obvious that when one has such 
knowledge with respect to his own finances, 
he becomes a more intelligent critic of 
municipal and governmental affairs, and, 
therefore, a more efficient citizen. 


From the National Conference on Consumer Education 


Motive of Advertising 


In any consideration of advertising as an educa- 
tional force, we must bear in mind that it has 
no such motive, being designed entirely to sell goods 
or at best to inculcate ideas which are profitable 
to the advertiser.—JOHN BENSON, President, Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies. 


Poor Value: 60 Per Cent 


Along comes the charge against the consumer 
(testing and rating) agencies that they are pre- 
sumptive to question the quality of goods and 
thereby impute dishonesty to business. For the 
answer we turn to objective facts where we find that 
from 39 per cent to 85 per cent, or an average of 
60.5 per cent, of the products examined in six lines 
of business, including paints, furniture, health 
foods, and silk, are inferior, defective or fraudulent. 
—Dr. S. A. MAHoop, President and Research Di- 
rector, Intermountain Consumers’ Service, Inc., Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


Danger to be Avoided 


Over-emphasis on a particular body of content 
will crystallize consumer education and make it as 
unfortunately pedantic as most of our general edu- 
cation now is. Dependence on a single curriculum 
pattern or on a limited range of methods or 
approaches will defeat their own ends. Consumer 
education must avoid the extreme of crystallized 
bookishness exactly as it must avoid the other ex- 
treme of unorganized and haphazard endeavor. 


Whatever rules the physiologists have discovered 
for the development and control of emotionalized 
responses and of volitional drives must become the 
concern of those who deal with consumer education. 
A debilitating formality, over-organization, such a 
short-sighted dependence on intellectuality as a de- 
terminer of conduct as now plagues the teaching of 
social studies—these are to be avoided. And the 
avoidance of them, especially among the zealous, 
enthusiastic disciples of a new educational move- 
ment is not an easy task.—Howarp E. WILSON, 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. 


Three Major Problems 


Permit me to state categorically the three major 
consumer problems that confront us, noting how- 
ever that all three of them are parts of THE 
consumer problem, which is this—to bring it to 
pass that consumers, as consumers, shall perform a 
positive function in the affairs of the world they 
live in. The three parts of the problem arise: at 
the retail counter where the individual family spends 
its money; behind the counter where the world of 
production, manufacture and trade is making goods 
what they are and putting a price on them; and 
at the 49 capital cities where governments are shap- 
ing public policy with respect to these things. I 
list first the problem of making it possible for 
consumers to spend their money intelligently in 
their own interest as they see their interest. This 
is what most of us are working at. It is the imme- 
diate, practical part of the job, or so we think.—D. E. 
Montcomery, Consumers’ Counsel, Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. 
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SCHOOL COUNCIL: 


an adventure in real education 


By WILLIAM VAN TIL 


HE NEW school council—twelve student 

members and two faculty members— 
came out of a fall night a few years ago 
to a meeting in the Ohio State University 
School. 

We knew little of what our work would 
be. I, a faculty member, had an inadequate 
idea that high-school councils were to repre- 
sent student opinion and to disburse money 
from some vague fund for student activities. 

At the first meeting we seemed to have 
little on the agenda; the council promised 
to be a tedious, useless expenditure of time 
—so after someone casually mentioned fi- 
nances and we delegated a committee to 
check with the administration on moneys to 
disburse for student activities, we adjourned 
early. 

The finance committee wore a troubled 
expression at our next meeting. They re- 
ported that the new council representing 
the school was several hundred dollars in 
debt, for the former council had invested 
money in activities such as dances and plays 
which were aesthetically, but not financially, 
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Eprror’s Note: This article concerns the 
problems faced by the newly elected stu- 
dent council of Ohio State University 
School when it was discovered that the re- 
tiring council members had left a debt of 
several hundred dollars. The pupils had a 
real responsibility on their hands. They 
eliminated the deficit—but not without ar- 
duous thinking and working. We agree 
with Professor Van Til, of the Department 
of University Schools of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, that these young 
council members had an adventure. 


successful. And when the committee had 
approached the director with a request for 
money from student fees that newspapers, 
magazines, plays, operettas, dances, Christ- 
mas festivals, and assemblies might con- 
tinue, the members had quite understand- 
ably been informed that Santa Claus was 
dead and that no fund would be forthcom- 
ing. 

Though the council did not realize it at 
that time, those clipped words created the 
opportunity for a meaningful school coun- 
cil. Engaging in school government with 
money from mysterious administrative 
sources was over. Balancing a budget, tax- 
ing, banking, lending on interest, collecting, 
spending, policy-making in regard to profits, 
became realistic council functions. 

The council taxed the students for the 
year’s expenses directly, and the council and 
the school learned that a governmental body 
without coercive power can collect from the 
95 per cent who are good citizens but can- 
not collect from the dissident 5 per cent. 
We added this item to our growing store 
of knowledge about realistic government. 

The council sponsored a play to pay off 
the debt and I had a glimpse of real edu- 
cation. 

Council members served on functional 
committees in charge of dramatic arrange- 
ments and made certain that committee de- 
liberations and decisions represented their 
best thinking. For the group endeavor was 
actual and the penalty for failure not theo- 
retical but hard and tangible. 

I remember the group the day a fleeting 
carelessness lost the enterprise ten dollars. 
The money as money did not matter; we 
stood to gain nothing material by success. 
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The money as a symbol of the larger enter- 
prise did matter. It was a qualitative stand- 
ard of the success of a venture to aid a 
whole school. Our interest in dollars was 
akin to a statesman’s interest in building the 
maximum number of roads and school 
houses with the minimum amount of public 
money. It was far less akin to our American 
businessman’s interest in maximum dollars 
for individual gratification. 

The schooi council now had a vital so- 
cial purpose, and here the council seemed 
to hold an advantage over the field of edu- 
cation in which I trafficked. With all our 
efforts in schools we seldom can achieve 
better than a semi-artificial situation where 
failure in responsibility does not penalize 
as it does in life. 

After the play succeeded and the debt 
vanished, a new real problem arose. 

The council had experimented with an 
admission charge to basketball games as a 
fund-raising device. No less a group than 
the school faculty questioned the council's 
authority to inaugurate this policy. Armed 
with the council constitution, council mem- 
bers took part in a faculty meeting. 

At first it seemed that the issue was 
whether the council was governing or play- 
ing at governing. But with deeper inquiry, 
the issue was shown to be a matter of cor- 
rect procedure in the event that a council 
decision, though sanctioned by the consti- 
tution of the school body, conflicted with a 
policy that had originated with faculty and 
administration. 

The council thought that a charge for 
basketball games would be a way of pro- 
moting school spirit and promoting the gen- 
eral welfare of the school, in accordance 
with the council constitution. To the fac- 
ulty, school games were part of the athletic 
program and thereby of the curriculum, and 
a charge would tinge games with the com- 
mercialism and over-emphasis on competi- 
tive athletics that the faculty wished to 
avoid. 

The problem was discussed at length and, 


content that the students wished equally 
to avoid commercialism, and that the pur- 
poses of the charge and the destination of 
the fund were commendable, the faculty 
modified the policy. A general principle that 
came out of the discussion was that any 
other difference that might arise would be 
adjusted by a joint meeting. 

Since those days, I have read in important 
journals many sage essays, always of course 
by teachers, on the degree of democracy to 
be allowed a school council. The essays 
usually disagree only on the point at which 
the adult authors would exercise the sover- 
eign authority they assume is rightfully 
theirs. To paraphrase Oscar Wilde, some 
contributors laud democracy in theory and 
ape dictatorship in practice—and that’s so 
important in education nowadays. 

Most of the essays might be summed up 
in “We believe in democracy, but—” Their 
authors forget that democracy in a school 
should be the joint concern of student and 
faculty; neither anarchy nor autocracy need 
characterize student-council relationships 
to faculty and administration. 

It seems that a body with student and 
faculty members, which stays within legal 
bounds set forth by its constitution, and does 
not conflict with accepted school policy 
should, like any other parliamentary body, 
make decisions, and accept responsibility 
for its actions. Over-stepping constitutional 
bounds or clashing with accepted policy 
should be handled reasonably by the joint 
meeting technique or by a veto legally 
provided for in the constitution of the 
school body. It is not merely that the coun- 
cil should be “allowed” this status by a 
principal and faculty—a council has a demo- 
cratic right to such a position in a demo- 
cratic school system. 

How else than through practice can self- 
government and responsibility for a demo- 
cratic society be fostered? 

Toward the end of the year, meetings be- 
tween the council and faculty, and between 
the council and entire student body were 
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no longer rarities. Representative democracy 
was clicking. 

An old and vexing University School 
problem was settled: whether, in a school 
that stressed intramural sports, athletic let- 
ters should be given to athletes who repre- 
sented University School in competitive 
athletics. After deliberation through open 
meetings, a plan was drafted which provided 
for awards for distinguished activity in 
many fields. 

The school body was asked who was to 
pay for the first batch of awards, athletic 
letters. The students replied, “The council 
through our tax money.” No one voted for 
Santa Claus. For Santa Claus was dead. 

Now that the council has come on less 
stringent financial days with a clarified 
status, I am trying to summarize what I’ve 





The CLEARING House 


learned from the venture into government 
three years ago. 

These things stand out: that never have 
I seen coéperation, responsibility, social 
thinking, initiative, problem solving, and 
courage so develop and flourish as under the 
tyranny of our economy regime; that never 
did I teach sc much relevant and meaning- 
ful social science (even in the subject- 
matter sense) as when we made analogies 
between our constitution and the federal 
constitution, between our proposed Su- 
preme Court and the Federal Supreme 
Court, between our debt and governmental 
debts, our attitude toward profit and the 
acquisitive businessman's attitude, and 
scores of other analogies to hel our 
thinking. There is probably a moral some- 
where. 


Recently They Said: 


Alibi for Teachers 


We have made a god of the fixed intelligence. 
It has given the teacher an alibi and brought 
to life the old doctrine of predestination. The child 
seems doomed at the very threshold of life. Hap- 
pily, many will succeed because we are not allowed 
to tell them how low their intelligence quotient is. 
It is time for a new gospel of learning, based on 
a study of emotions and feeling and interest. In 
the future, diagnosis in education will be in the 
field of psychiatry.—E. W. Rem in British Columbia 
Teacher. 


Husbands for Working Wives 


More and more of the boys now in school will 
be married to girls who will continue their jobs 
after marriage. For many of these young couples, 
economic necessity will force this—it will be a con- 
dition upon which the marriage is based... . But a 
working wife implies a codperating husband. Out 
of 652 working wives studied by Miss LaFollette, 
seventy per cent reported an appreciative husband 
willing to help with the housework second only to 
good health in making their dual job possible. 

It is not unreasonable, therefore, that the schools 
should look at this situation realistically and see 
that some of these future husbands become domestic 
assets, rather thah liabilities. As a matter of fact, 


the teaching of domestic science to boys is becoming 
more and more common in the schools. A few 
years ago a boy in a cooking class could always get 
his picture in the paper. Now whole classes of boys 
beg opportunities to prepare and serve whole meals. 
—HELEN C. BrReEARLEY in New Jersey Educational 
Review. 


Six Feet—Or Else! 


The grade-standard theory is so deeply rooted 
in our school systems that we do not readily recog- 
nize many of its inherent inconsistencies. . . . A 
mythical school required every boy who graduated 
to be six feet tall, a barrier not unlike our grade- 
standard. The administration checked up at the 
end of each year to see if any boy had failed to grow 
the required two inches. Anyone under the level 
was retarded. The authorities of this school con- 
cluded that their work was very successful, for it 
was self-evident that every boy who graduated from 
their school had become, at least, six feet in height. 
They actually felt that they were responsible for the 
growth of their students. We, too, are fooling our- 
selves and others by trying to have everyone be- 
lieve that our students are progressing to the de- 
sired levels because of our efforts. Does anyone be- 
lieve that we are really educating children to the 
desired levels, or is the level set by nature?—Loren 
D. Earty in Ohio Schools. 














| QUESTIONS about the JOB 


The teacher applicant should inquire 
closely into a school system’s policies 


By H. D. ELDRIDGE 


OST TEACHER applicants, when making 
M personal applications for positions, 
fail to inquire into provisions for teacher 
welfare. 

This is quite largely due to inherent 
timidity and to the fact that they are not 
fully informed as to what can and should 
be provided. Many superintendents do not 
go into the matter because they may have 
little to offer prospective teachers in the 
field of teacher welfare or they do not think 
the matter of sufficient importance to ex- 
plain to applicants. 

The provisions of the contract should 
be fuliy understood by the teacher. The 
superintendent should not assume that the 
teacher understands it unless he explains it 
in detail. Along with the contract go certain 
rights and privileges not specifically indi- 
cated in the contract. 

If high morale is to be maintained in the 
personnel, ample opportunity must be 
given the applicant to become fully ac- 
quainted not only with his teaching assign- 
ment, community relationships, opportuni- 
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Eprror’s Note: The author is superin- 
tendent of schools of Greeley, Colorado. 
He reports that teachers applying for a job 
in a new school system seldom ask these ques- 
tions which are so vital to their future wel- 
fare. We suggest that readers who aren’t 
thinking of applying for a new job can find 
much of value in this article. Some of the 
provisions for teacher welfare mentioned 
here might well become a part of the pro- 
gram of more school systems. 


ties for advancement, salary schedule, rec- 
reation opportunities, curriculum study and 
similar matters, but other factors which 
greatly affect his professional growth and 
personal adjustment. 

What are some of these factors? What are 
some of the questions which applicants 
should ask but seldom do? 

One of the first questions which a wise 
applicant will ask concerns provisions 
which have been made for hospitalization, 
health and accident insurance. This may 
take the form of a group policy at reduced 
rates, or the Board of Education may pay 
a part or all of the premium on such a 
policy. A similar provision by Boards of 
Education is that of paying a part of or 
all the premium on a group life insurance 
policy. 

A second question seldom asked con- 
cerns the bonded indebtedness of the school 
district. Too many school districts are un- 
able to pay adequate salaries because in- 
creased enrolments in the past ten years 
have forced them into a building construc- 
tion program. As long as a large bonded 
indebtedness remains, increase in teacher 
salaries is a remote possibility. 

It is equally important for the applicant 
to learn how many and how long warrants 
have been registered by the district. Teach- 
ers’ salary warrants are discounted from 
10 per cent to 40 per cent by some banks 
—other banks refuse to take them at any 
discount. 

The mere fact that a salary schedule is 
in effect in a particular school system is no 
indication that salaries are adequate. A 
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salary schedule sometimes puts the lid on 
salary increases—it definitely fixes the maxi- 
mum salaries. A salary schedule can actually 
contribute to salary limitation as well as 
provide a scale for salary increases. Some 
contracts state that up to go per cent of the 
specified salary will be guaranteed—and 
then but go per cent is ever paid. It pays 
to read the contract. 

Another question seldom asked is 
whether there is a Credit Union in the 
school system. This is especially impor- 
tant in emergencies, when loans are made 
at reduced rates of interest to members. 

And then there is the sick leave. Few 
systems provide a cumulative five-day sick 
leave. Some systems provide a limited cum- 
ulative—up to twenty days, other systems 
provide only for a three to five-day sick non- 
cumulative leave. 

Permanent tenure is generally accepted 
as desirable. However, in some school dis- 
tricts where a three-year tenure automati- 
cally places the teacher on permanent 
tenure, the entire faculty is discharged at 
the end of the two-year period in order 
to avoid placing it on permanent tenure. 

In other systems permanent tenure has 
increased the number of teachers of ad- 
vanced age to the point where few high- 
caliber teachers will be attracted to the 
system. Such a system is usually very con- 
servative, resulting in little or no adequate 
curriculum revision and limitation on a 
progressive program in education. 

Does the system have permanent tenure? 





The CLEARING HousE 


What provisions are provided for teacher 
retirement? 

Another policy of vital importance to 
prospective teachers is whether the super- 
intendent and the board will release a 
teacher if opportunity arises during the 
school year to secure a better position. Such 
opportunities come rarely. Teachers should 
be released under such circumstances. What 
is the record of the board in this respect? 

Is the school system dominated by a news- 
paper, by a taxpayers’ organization, or a 
political machine? If so, the applicant had 
better do a little personal investigating be- 
fore signing a contract. 

How strong is the teacher morale in the 
school system? If weak, there is a reason for 
it. Teachers as a group are long suffering 
—why the low morale? 

How liberal or conservative is the board 
of education? Does it sponsor such activi- 
ties as functional curriculum revision, intra- 
mural activities, city-school recreation proj- 
ects, adequate library facilities, functioning 
health instruction, and radio broadcasts? 

Are school buildings maintained in good 
condition, are adequate equipment and 
supplies provided, and what is the system 
of requisitioning supplies? 

These and many other questions should 
be asked by teacher applicants. If they but 
realized that many of the above-mentioned 
items are limiting factors to their profes- 
sional growth and personal happiness, they 
would take appropriate steps to secure com- 
plete, accurate information before signing. 


Classes of 40-Plus Pupils 


While my colleagues enervate their digestive 
tracts each lunch period, disclaiming against 
crowded classes of forty plus, I munch my sand- 
wich placidly. .. . At present, my classroom wavers 
in temperature between the extremes of Hell and 
Thule, depending on whether the windows are 
closed or open. The practical question confronted 
me at the beginning of the term, “Is it better 
to die from heat or cold?” A vote by the class 
showed that they preferred extermination by 
freezing. . . . Overcrowding actually came to my 


rescue. Two children in one seat means that they 
keep each other warm. . . . The coming of spring 
and warm weather will alter the problem... . 
Adjoining my windows is an extension roof. .. . 
When the weather grows warmer, I intend to use 
it to relieve my overcrowded class. I shall seat all 
my superfluous students on this extension. Consider 
the advantages. By a system of rotation, each stu- 
dent will have acquired a healthy tan before the 
sun-burn season formally opens.—SARAH THORWALD 
Stieciitz in New York Teacher. 
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ON THE AIR sok nero 


Hammond High Has 9 Periods Weekly 


ow, don’t forget, Mom! It’s 9:45 
N sharp’ 

Oh, no, mother will not forget this time, 
and neither will father if he can possibly 
manage it, for “this time” Junior is broad- 
casting over a real honest-to-goodness radio, 
and it is an important event in the lives of 
his parents, family, and friends. 

No matter how blasé boys and girls may 
pretend to act about some things, they are 
genuinely interested and thrilled to be 
chosen as one of those lucky students to 
broadcast over the local station. Schools 
throughout the country have found such 
enthusiasm so prevalent that more and more 
systems are making a place for radio work 
in the day’s activities. 

In December, 1937, the Hammond City 
Schools under the personal supervision of 
Superintendent L. L. Caldwell embarked 
on a definite radio program. With the co- 
6peration of the program managers at Sta- 
tions WWAE and WHIP, local radio sta- 
tions, a specific time schedule was worked 
out. Beginning as part of the Hammond 
Hour, broadcast daily, except Sundays, from 
8 to g a.m., the school program occupied 


——— 


Epiror’s Norte: First the whole Ham- 
mond, Indiana, school system obtained a 
daily period from the local broadcasting sta- 
tions. And soon the seventeen schools were 
clamoring for the six periods. That led to 
additional time on the air for the three high 
schools, until the latter now control three 
weekly radio series. Pupils of the three high 
schools now handle nine periods a week. 
The author of this article teaches journalism 
in the George Rogers Clark High School 
of Hammond. 


fifteen minutes of time. At that time a pro- 
gram of educational value was given by 
some one of the seventeen schools in the 
Hammond system. 

These programs covered a wide variety 
of subjects and were of several types. Dram- 
atizations of classroom procedure, spelling 
bees, news of the schools, history skits, one- 
act plays, speeches or talks, dialogues, musi- 
cal interludes, bands, orchestras, choruses 
and individual musical solos were among 
the many programs sent out over the air. 

Each school was given an equal oppor- 
tunity to broadcast. In most cases the prin- 
cipal of each building acted as program 
chairman for his particular school. Then 
with a committee of teachers and students 
he decided what programs should be recom- 
mended to the superintendent for possible 
presentation. After careful consideration of 
all the programs submitted to him, the 
superintendent selected and set up a 
schedule of broadcasts for each succeeding 
month. Copies of this schedule were sent 
to every school so that ample time would 


be allowed for preparation and final pres- 


entation. 

As the months passed rapidly on, and 
more and more students became alert to 
the opportunities of this radio schedule, 
schools began to besiege the superintendent 
for more time on the air. The fifteen-minute 
program was not enough! Leading among 
the agitators for more time on the air were 
the various high-school newspaper staffs. 
Each group saw in the radio a splendid op- 
portunity for first-class publicity for its par- 
ticular school. 

After considerable maneuvering, a new 
school program arose in addition to the 
eight o'clock broadcast. This was sponsored 
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by the three high schools of Hammond— 
Hammond High, Hammond Tech, and 
George Rogers Clark—and was a fifteen- 
minute program at 9:45, five days a week. 
Under the title of ““The Hammond School 
Newspaper of the Air”, the program im- 
mediately became popular as the finest me- 
dium of school publicity. 

Members of the respective newspaper 
staffs worked out dialogues and skits all 
based on news events taken not only from 
their own schools but also from all the 
seventeen schools in the system. This re- 
quired hours of work in preparation: the 
material had to be gathered, the skits writ- 
ten, characters selected for broadcast, re- 
hearsals held, and the entire program timed 
to perfection. But it was fun! And it meant 
going on the air! Did those newspaper staffs 
work? Yes, they did and they liked it. 

But still more time was wanted. Now the 
science department spoke for a special half 
hour’s broadcast as a weekly feature on 
Wednesdays at 2:30. Here, most of the pro- 
grams consisted of special talks by students 
on the practical benefits of science. Under 
the management of the head of the science 
department, these broadcasts assumed a true 
educational value. 

The next development was a music hour 
three times a week, on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays, from 5:30 to 6:00. At this 
time various musical organizations from the 
different schools broadcast a program of 
selected group and solo numbers that were 
delightful to hear. 

Definitely the Hammond City Schools 
were on the air! With four distinct time 
periods allotted to them, the schools with 
their teachers and students were convinced 
that radio was gradually gaining a place 
in the school’s daily program. 
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Such a program holds untold possibilities 
for any school that is so situated that it can 
participate in broadcast work. Parents have 
openly expressed their enthusiasm for the 
program and have been delighted to have 
their children broadcast. In this respect 
the Hammond school broadcasts have done 
a splendid bit of work in building up good 
will throughout the community. 

The definite objectives and values of 
school radio work include: (1) Develop- 
ment of a student’s ability to speak, act or 
sing, (2) actual participation in an adult 
activity, (3) development of talent, or abil- 
ity in script writing, (4) increased shorten- 
ing of the bridge between school and home, 
or school and adult life, (5) development 
of a series of programs that serve a definite 
need, (6) development of a better codpera- 
tive spirit, as the entire school is represented 
in any broadcast, (7) development of a finer 
appreciation of radio programs. 

Since voice and speech are the dominant 
factors in radio work, it naturally falls to 
the speech department to supply most of 
the students and the material. However, a 
far better codperative spirit will exist in 
the school that encourages all students to 
try out for broadcasts. The journalism de- 
partment is the logical source for all news 
broadcasts, but every department in school 
has material that easily can be worked into 
fine skits for dramatization of classroom 
activities. 

Radio is a tremendously popular field 
with advantages appealing to boys and girls 
alike. If schools are to keep abreast of the 
times, they will see the advantages of the 
radio program being offered at the Ham- 
mond schools and do all they can to in- 
fluence their nearest station to let them start 
their own school broadcasts. 


School Board Infiltration 


Every year more and more candidates with ul- 
terior motives are running for school board posi- 
tions. If public education is to continue as a demo- 


cratic force, it must be divorced from pressure 
groups and partisan politics THEODORE QUINLAN, 


at A.A.S.A. Convention. 
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ADOLESCENT CRUSHES 


and the teacher’s responsibility 


By BESS E. JOHNSON 


N ORDER to help the adolescent develop 
I into a normal, happy, healthy member 
of society, we must understand certain forms 
of behavior which in and of themselves are 
probably quite harmless but if not “out- 
grown” may lead to rather serious conse- 
quences. The phenomenon of the “crush” 
is familiar to all who have frequent associa- 
tion with adolescents. 

In this article I shall attempt to point out 
the etiology of the crush, to show its effect 
on the individuals involved, and to suggest 
something in the nature of therapy which 
might be used. 

The stages through which an individual 
passes, in achieving normal adult hetero- 
sexuality (sexual attractiveness to persons 
of the opposite sex) are not entirely agreed 
upon by psychologists. However, there is 
enough agreement so that it seems safe to 
say that during the first and second year of 
life the infant is almost exclusively con- 
cerned with himself. He derives satisfaction 
and the feeling of well-being almost exclu- 
sively from sensory stimulation. 

From about the second to the fifth year 
of life there is a growing interest in the 
differences between the sexes, but usually 


—— 4H. 


Eprror’s Note: The author is a member 
of the Psychology Department of State 
Normal School, Geneseo, New York. While 
this article is written in terms of the homo- 
sexual attachments of girls, the points dis- 
cussed apply equally to those of boys. Miss 
Johnson stated in response to our inquiry 
that five-sixths of the students in her school 
are girls, and that this accounts for the point 
of view from which the article is written. 


the child accepts both sexes without prefer- 
ence for individuals of the same sex. This 
homosexual interest may be extremely tran- 
sitory, showing devotion now for one, now 
for another, in which case it needs little, if 
any, special attention. 

Other attachments of the homosexual 
(sexual attractions to persons of the same 
sex) nature extend over several months or 
years: These, too, may be considered as en- 
tirely natural and normal since they are 
probably brought about by frequent associ- 
ations and are continued because of com- 
mon experiences and mutual understand- 
ing. Thus, they represent “an episode in the 
development of personality, a matter of 
unevenness of development which [will] 
soon disappear as heterosexuality [becomes] 
established.” 

However, if the attachment extends into 
the later adolescent period, it is well for 
those who have at heart the interest of the 
individuals involved to make a serious at- 
tempt to locate the source of the trouble, 
and to take measures to correct it. If homo- 
sexual interest continues beyond the later 
adolescent period, it is less likely that it 
will ever be discontinued. 

Probably every community can number 
among its members at least one man who 
conspicuously differs from the other men 
because of his mincing steps, his high- 
pitched voice, and his aversion to women. 
His counterpart is the woman who strides 
along the walks, speaks in deep guttural 
tones and wears extremely masculine attire. 
Whether these individuals are the victims 
of a trick of nature or the victims of un- 


*Conklin, E. S., Principles of Adolescent Psy- 
chology. Henry Holt and Co., 1935. P. 306. 
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fortunate training and environment is a 
matter of grave concern and speculation. 

Today it seems generally agreed that no 
man is completely masculine and no woman 
is completely feminine. Each individual has 
differing amounts of the characteristics of 
the opposite sex. Whether these differences 
are due to differences in amounts and kinds 
of hormones or whether they are due in 
some way to conditioning is still a question. 

Well of Loneliness, a novel by Radcliffe 
Hall, gives an intimate picture of Stephen 
from infancy to middle life. Stephen was 
educated, cultured, refined, talented, am- 
bitious, and had high ideals. She had been 
born to a couple who had planned that 
she would be a boy and consequently gave 
her a boy’s name. Her mother never over- 
came her disappointment and never showed 
any maternal affection. Her father was ex- 
tremely devoted to her but she continued 
to be his “boy”. The author gives the im- 
pression that Stephen’s masculinity was the 
result of an organic condition, but it seems 
entirely possible that her condition might 
have been the result of her training and 
environment. 

If organic conditions which are beyond 
control are responsible for homosexuality 
and individuals are inverted, then the social 
attitude should be one of sympathetic un- 
derstanding rather than repugnance and 
horror. (The writer can list among her 
friends and acquaintances at least half a 
dozen individuals who either would not 
complete reading Well of Loneliness or 
who refuse to discuss it.) 

If homosexuality is the result of training 
and environment, then parents, teachers, 
and social workers should understand ado- 
lescents and give them the necessary assist- 
ance in making desirable adjustments. 

It is safe to assume that the majority of 
the individuals with homosexual interests 
are the product of our social order rather 
than the victims of a trick of nature. Ac- 
cording to statements made by Dr. Winifred 
Richmond in The Adolescent Girl, homo- 


sexuality is much more frequently found 
among girls than among boys. She further 
states that homosexuality is “on the increase 
in western countries and various reasons 
for it present themselves; our economic sys- 
tem under which it is becoming increasingly 
difficult for a man to earn enough to sup- 
port a family and which delays marriage 
and makes it imperative that women be- 
come wage earners, thus bringing out their 
masculine characteristics; the increasing 
number of women who remain unmarried 
because of greater freedom and ease allowed 
them; the emphasis upon self-development 
and emotional independence which has 
played a prominent part in the higher edu- 
cation of women, are among the reasons 
most frequently given”.? 

These factors are no doubt significant, 
but the chief reason for the continuance of 
homosexual interest must be psychological. 

Every normal girl craves attention and, 
at least, a moderate degree of popularity 
among the larger social groups of which 
she is a member. This, however, does not 
preclude the necessity of special friends 
with whom she may share her thoughts, her 
interests, and her affections. 

Much misunderstanding of the adolescent 
girl has grown up because of the failure 
of adults to understand and appreciate the 
emotional needs of the adolescent. The 
crushes observed in adolescent girls will 
not be understood “unless it is recognized 
first that this conduct represents the effort 
to satisfy an emotional desire, and that 
often this need has its roots in much earlier 
experiences; and, second, that the person 
loved is likely to be sought out because she 
is a symbol of the one in the girl’s experi- 
ence who could have satisfied this desire. 
In other words the girl is not in love with 
the person on whom she has a ‘crush’ but 
with the individual this person represents.”* 


2 Richmond, Winifred, The Adolescent Girl. The 
Macmillan Company, 1925. P. 125. 

* Elliott, Grace L., Understanding the Adolescent 
Girl. Henry Holt and Co., 1930. P. 68. 
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Conklin points out five kinds of “experi- 
ences which may block the normal develop- 
ment of heterosexuality.”* These I shall 
give briefly: 

1. The girl who has recently lost her 
mother or who is away from home and those 
upon whom she usually lavishes her affec- 
tion, may develop a crush on some older 
woman as a means of giving expression to 
the emotion of tenderness. 

2. The girl who has been denied the 
affections of a mother during childhood, 
due either to death or lack of the maternal 
instinct, such as was the case of Stephen and 
her mother, may acquire a longing for the 
intimacies and love expressed by the moth- 
ers of her friends and thus may select an 
older woman to fill this need. 

3. Modern attitudes toward sex have im- 
proved decidedly; yet we find many girls 
who are growing up with an attitude of 
fear toward all members of the opposite 
sex. If parental relationships are not happy, 
the girl usually sympathizes with her moth- 
er and concludes that men are brutes. If 
parents perpetuate the idea that sex is vile 
and indecent and must be talked about in 
whispers, then the adolescent girl may se- 
lect some one of her own sex as the object 
of her affection or decide to lead a cloistered 
life. 

4. Frequently the girl with a crush sees 
in another girl the qualities, accomplish- 
ments, or positions she has never had. Close 
companionship with this individual enables 
her to enjoy the fruits of these traits vicari- 
ously, thus, in a measure, enabling her to 
compensate for her own feeling of inferior- 
ity. 

5. Normal heterosexual affection may al- 
so be blocked if a girl has built up images 
of the ideal man, so perfect, so godlike that 
she has few possibilities of ever meeting 
such an individual. 

Two additional situations which may be 
the causes of the development of crushes 


*Conklin, E. S., —— of Adolescent Psy- 
chology. Henry Holt and Co., 1935. P. 308 ff. 


are given by Grace Loucks Elliott*: 

1. If the girl has recently gone through 
an emotional crisis such as a broken engage- 
ment she is likely to select as the object of 
her crush an older woman, as a temporary 
substitute toward which she can express 
the emotion for which channels have been 
temporarily closed. This kind of crush 
might also come about as a result of other 
disappointments or disillusionments. 

2. Another situation which is likely to 
bring about crushes is the lack of opportu- 
nity to make normal contacts with boys. 
This is most evident in boarding schools 
and women’s colleges. 

Crushes stimulated and fostered by any 
of the previously mentioned situations need 
not become serious if carefully handled; 
but in girls of strong emotional capacity, 
it becomes more serious, especially if they 
are continued until they become “fixed”. 

In considering the effects of the crush, it 
becomes necessary to view each individual 
concerned separately. In most cases we see 
the young girl picking as the object of her 
devotion a woman older than herself. Her 
affection is usually expressed in the form 
of gifts, notes, and superlative terms of en- 
dearment, but may even take the form of 
fondling, kissing and embracing. In addi- 
tion it is likely to have that absorbing atti- 
tude which demands the exclusive attention 
of the object or extreme jealousy is likely 
to ensue. 

If these crushes are evanescent and the 
individual returns to normal in a short 
time, they can be considered inconsequen- 
tial. Occasionally, however, the object of 
the crush, in this case the older woman, re- 
ceives undue satisfaction from this adora- 
tion, perhaps because of some frustration 
in her own life, and therefore she encour- 
ages its continuation. 

Again, if the older woman is herself of 
the homosexual type and encourages and 
reciprocates the girl’s affection great harm 


* Elliott, Grace L., Understanding the Adolescent 
Girl. Henry Holt and Co., 1930. P. 69. 
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may be done the girl by causing her to se- 
lect one of her own sex as the object of her 
love. 

Each crush case must have its individual 
interpretation. However, there are a few 
general principles which may assist the 
teacher, parent or social worker in deter- 
mining what to do about it. 


Crushes on older women: 


An intelligent matter-of-fact attitude on 
the part of the victim of the crush is almost 
sure to bring about desirable results. 


1. Under no circumstances should the individual 
who has the crush be ridiculed about her attach- 
ment. A better understanding of herself, of the 
normal development of sexual attraction, and of 
the causes of her behavior may be enough to 
modify her affection. 

2. Give the individual with the crush an op- 
portunity to get satisfying attention from her as- 
sociates. Without making it objectionable to the 
donor, the recipient of the candy can pass it to 
others, being sure that all know about the donor’s 
thoughtfulness and generosity. 

3. Insofar as possible avoid opportunities for 
intimate expressions. When other people are present 
the girl with a crush is not likely to make exag- 
gerated statements of her affection. Once these 
statements are made the individual has committed 
herself, and the matter-of-fact attitude cannot con- 
sistently be continued. 


Do not permit yourself to develop a con- 
suming mother-love attitude toward an ado- 
lescent girl. 


1. Give the adolescent girl an opportunity to 
develop a normal sex life by freeing her from 
undue attachment. Mothers and teachers have been 
known to get so much satisfaction from the devo- 
tion of young girls that rather than free them 
emotionally they have made the attachment perma- 
nent. 

2. Avoid being over-solicitous about the com- 
panionships of the adolescent girl. The girl who has 
opportunity to make the acquaintance of large 
numbers of persons her own age will soon develop 
standards of discrimination. 


Crushes on individuals of approximately 
the same age: 

Appeal to the girl’s altruism. When a girl 
can be convinced that her excessive affec- 


tion is detrimental to the future develop- 
ment of the f::' she loves, the expressions 
of the crush, «ad eventually the excessive 
emotional tone will gradually disappear. 

Make opportunities for large circles of 
acquaintances. Extracurricular activities 
and group project work in school furnish 
excellent opportunities for girls to get ac- 
quainted with larger numbers of young 
people. 

Provide opportunities for success and gen- 
uine approbation. When the girl develops 
a crush on some girl whom she admires 
because of her success or appearance, much 
can be done to assist her by giving her op- 
portunities for attention and approval as a 
result of her own accomplishments. 

Provide opportunities for activities with 
the opposite sex. Parties, committees, and 
dramatizations provide excellent opportu- 
nity for normal impersonal contacts with 
the opposite sex. 

Forcible separation with change of en- 
vironment is sometimes effective. To em- 
ploy this means, without a thorough knowl- 
edge of the case and the individuals in- 
volved, might do more harm than good. 

Just as every individual is entitled to as- 
sistance in developing a normal, healthy 
body, so every individual is entitled to 
guidance in attaining normal, healthy atti- 
tudes. Emotions normally matured enable 
one to find life abundantly worth living. 
The emotional life of an individual as a 
result of his affections for people furnishes 
some of life’s greatest possibilities for enjoy- 
ment. Normally the love of the infant is 
self-love; the love of the child is ambisexual; 
the love of the adolescent is heterosexual. 

Most crushes or cases of homosexual love 
disappear as the normal circumstances of 
life remove the causes or bring about an 
appropriate assistance in overcoming them. 
A few individuals are not fortunate enough 
to have the necessary assistance; and for 
those who would like to assist the individ- 
uals involved in a crush, the suggestions in 
this article are offered. 
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Our Seniors Prepare for 
i“ FAMILY LIVING 


WELLINGTON G. PIERCE 


HAT CAN you do about these parents 
who just won’t let you grow up?” 
The exasperation of the speaker, a sev- 
enteen-year-old graduating senior girl, can 
be matched only by the bewilderment of 
another speaker, a mother, whose complaint 
is phrased in the question “What can we 
do with these young people of ours who 
just don’t listen to reason or better judg- 
ment?” 

The two questions were asked on dif- 
ferent occasions, but the questioners may 
well serve as spokesmen for two more or 
less unreconciled _interests—growing-up 
youth and their grown-up parents. Must 
the growing-ups and the grown-ups always 
be at odds? 

An effective answer is being attempted 
by more than eleven-hundred high-school 
young people of Long Beach, California. 

Over a period of five years, this number 
of graduating seniors at Woodrow Wilson 
High School has enrolled in an elective 
sociology course in Family Living in the 
Modern Day, in which two purposes are 
paramount: to show these students how 
to participate constructively as young 
people in present-day homes, and to pre- 
pare them for constructive leadership as the 
homemakers of tomorrow. 


— 


Eprror’s Note: In the last few years more 
than eleven-hundred seniors of the Wood- 
row Wilson High School, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, have taken the elective course in 
family living. The author, who has de- 
veloped the course over that period, dis- 
cusses his methods and their results in this 
article. 


“What can you do about these parents 
...?” “What can be done with these young 
people . . . ?” These high-school students 
have concluded that in their hands lies the 
solution to both problems. 

First, they can make an adventure in 
understanding and adjustment in the 
homes in which they are young person 
members. Second, they can study family life 
and acquire skills in human relationships 
which will qualify them as understanding 
parents of tomorrow’s generation of adoles- 
cents. 

What do these young people want to 
know about themselves and their part in 
family living? 

In the first place, it is worth noting 
that this representative group of modern 
youth—sometimes falsely branded as shal- 
low or irresponsible or tradition-flouting— 
is quite definitely and seriously concerned 
with making a go of family life. Their 
recognition of the significance of an under- 
standing and skilful approach to family 
life in the modern way is evidenced in the 
frequently expressed opinion that a course 
of study in family relationships should be 
required of present-day parents—their dads 
and mothers. “And why not?” is the good- 
natured but seriously meant response from 
a proportion of these parents. Possibly a 
part of the cause of the youth problem of 
today and the family problem of tomorrow 
is the distressingly small proportion of pa- 
rents who thus respond. 

A recent study of successfully married 
persons to discover what may be the es- 
sentials of a successful home resulted in 
the recommendation that “aa understand- 
ing of the basic requirements for harmoni- 
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ous personal relationships and the willing- 
ness to develop the requisite qualities 
within one’s self” are fundamental to any 
adequate preparation for marriage. “If you 
have it, you don’t need to have anything 
else; and if you haven't it, it doesn’t mat- 
ter much what else you have.” 

This statement of Sir James Barrie has 
been applied to that essential art of getting 
along with people upon which so much of 
human happiness and success depend. Get- 
along-ability is particularly required in ef- 
fective family association. 

Life is actually one long-continued prob- 
lem of adjustment. Applied to the goal of 
effective family living, this involves ad- 
justment to one’s self and to one’s associates 
in and out of the family group, and adjust- 
ment of the family group of which one is 
a member to conditions and changes in so- 
ciety. 

We are not born attractive, get-along-able 
personalities. How do we get that way? 
What are the qualities that make for get- 
along-ability? How may these be developed? 

The student starts on his quest for an- 
swers to these questions through observa- 
tion and analysis of the popularity of some 
admired friend. He continues by the study 
of some prominent character in history or 
current life. 

What were the qualities of personality 
which contributed to this person’s success 
or which hindered his progress? The ex- 
perienced observations of the best of con- 
temporary psychologists are studied. Indi- 
vidual reading and observation together 
with group discussion result in certain 
points of emphasis. 

First, there are laws governing human 
association which must be understood and 
applied if we are to get along with our 
fellows in the way we desire. Every action 
brings a reaction which may be predicted 
and which follows definite principles of 
psychology. Second, the attainment of a 
likeable personality is largely a matter of 
developing desirable habits. Certain atti- 
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tudes and ways of acting need to become 
habituated. Persons who are genuinely in- 
terested in other people, who avoid judg- 
ing and attempt to understand the other 
person, who are governed by their likes 
rather than their dislikes, who delight in 
discovering good qualities in their associates 
are found to be happy and well-liked. 

We start life as thoroughgoing individu- 
alists, interested in persons and events pri- 
marily as sources of personal advantage. 
Life demands of us growth into a socially 
mature adulthood in which these original 
individualists have become willing and 
capable workers together for the common 
good. Sociologists describe this process of 
maturing socially as the necessary shift from 
the big I- to the functioning We-feeling. 

But, alas, the I’s seem to have it. We 
weep or we storm when a personal wish 
is not granted. We blame the other fellow 
or our own bad luck when we fail in some 
endeavor. We fret and grab our way 
through life and die dissatisfied and disil- 
lusioned. We live fifty, sixty, seventy years, 
but we never grow up. 

The issue is discussed on a society-wide 
basis in R. H. Tawtey’s The Acquisitive 
Society, which he contrasts to the functional 
society we someday must have. 

These high-school young people assemble 
a host of illustrations of both socially im- 
mature and socially mature conduct and 
do not hesitate to apply the same searching 
tests to their own experiences. As this dis- 
cussion progresses, each student is given 
the opportunity of taking a scientifically 
devised adjustment inventory which quite 
accurately reveals to the individual how 
he gets along in four phases of his associa- 
tion—home, health, social, and emotional 
adjustment. Well-adjusted homes are the 
achievement of well-adjusted individuals. 

High-school young people are eager to 
apply to certain important areas of their 
experience this fundamental demand of 
life of satisfactory adjustment to people and 
situations. 
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First, they want to get along well with 
the members of their present-day homes. 
This discussion of parent-young person re- 
lationships rates high in student interest. 
Three questions are raised. Granting that it 
is normal for differences to develop in the 
home, what are the most common sources 
of disagreement between high-school young 
people and their parents? 

The five which regularly head the list 
are social privileges, money problems, use 
of the car, school and study problems, and 
home duties. A group of eighty parents, 
asked to express their opinions on the same 
question, nominated the same five, although 
in a different order of importance. A stu- 
dent explained this identity of lists by 
pointing out that it takes two to make a 
quarrel. 

What traits, do you think, are most de- 
sirable in parents? This is the second of the 
three questions raised in discussing parent- 
young person relationships. 

Again, the young persons invariably agree 
on certain qualities. The dads and mothers 
that young people like are companionable. 
Next, they have an understanding of and 
a respect for the young person’s point of 
view. Further, the preferred parents have 
a sense of humor, are open-minded, and 
lead, not dominate, their homes with rea- 
sonable strictness tempered with fairness. 

Can young people contribute anything 
to effective family life in their present-day 
homes? This is question number three. 
When you ask the young people, they an- 
swer emphatically “yes”, and proceed to enu- 
merate the ways in which they can assist: 

(1) Try to get the parents’ point of view, 
(2) understand financial conditions in the 
family and coéperate, (3) show affection 
toward members of the family by thought- 
ful acts of courtesy, (4) willingly perform 
one’s share of tasks about the home, (5) 
enliven the family life by radiating joy, 
optimism, enthusiasm, and (6) suggest and 
join in with family stunts, outings, or proj- 
ects. 


The discussion of these questions natu- 
rally leads to a summary of practical pro- 
cedures for the improvement of parent- 
young person relationships. 

Specialists in the analysis of family prob- 
lems agree that disaster in marriage can 
frequently be traced to an early-developed 
misunderstanding of or warped attitude 
toward sex as a factor in life. Contemporary 
civilization has been criticized for its un- 
happy combination of an excessive stimu- 
lation of interest in sex and an irrational 
repression of a sound, scientific approach 
to the understanding and mastery of sex. 

Individuals might be roughly classified 
into three groups according to their atti- 
tude toward this fundamental human drive. 
There are those who view sex as something 
essentially evil to be ruled out of conscious 
consideration. They try to make of sex 
not a factor at all in life. Many there are 
who go to the other extreme and by their 
attitudes and actions make of sex the factor 
in life. Still other persons, products of 
alert, enlightened modern home and com- 
munity influences, accept sex not as the, 
but as a factor in life—a fundamental drive 
which, if understood, reverenced, and in- 
telligently directed, will provide a basis for 
well-adjusted living. 

The future of American family life de- 
pends upon this latter happy throng, and 
modern high-school young people wish to 
follow in their train. Today’s youth feel 
that today’s parents have not played fair 
in these essential matters. Young life looks 
to mature life for guidance in this great 
area of sex, and in the place of open- 
minded, scientific counsel finds its ques- 
tioning ignored, evaded, or answered in a 
manner that can only be described as a 
highly elaborate beating about the bush. 

Parents would profit by studying the 
written reactions of several hundred stu- 
dents following their reading of the excel- 
lent booklet by Mary Ware Dennett, The 
Sex Side of Life. The vote is unanimous 
in expressing approval and appreciation for 
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this one mother’s contribution, originally 
written for her two boys. 

Out of the experience of leading over 
eleven-hundred high-school young people 
in a discussion of the place of sex in life, 
several conclusions may be drawn. 

These young people assert that both 
prudishness and prurience are unwhole- 
some. They realize how important for the 
living of well-adjusted lives is the achieve- 
ment of an open-minded, scientific, whole- 
some attitude toward sex as a factor in 
life. They can understand why parents have 
been reticent or evasive on matters of sex, 
but these young people are determined that 
the next generation of boys and girls will 
hav something different to say of the leader- 
ship exerted by its parents—today’s youth. 

A more thoughtful and comprehensive 
approach to the all-important choice of a 
life mate should be made than that pro- 
vided by the “great lover” movies and nov- 
els. Psychologists suggest that the selection 
of a personality as mate is really the expres- 
sion of one’s personality and that the choice 
is made in terms of one’s “mate image”, 
the mental picture of the “one and only”. 
This mate image, however, may be very 
inadequately compounded. 

For instance, there may be the common 
notion that love is enough, that two lovers, 
in the romantic sense, can leap all barriers. 
In the motion picture, The Gorgeous Hus- 
sy, Rachel, wife of Andrew Jackson, quite 
aptly asserts that “marriage ain’t no party 
dress. You have to wear it morning, noon, 
and night”. That being the case, to mutual 
love, in the consideration of a life mate, 
must be added such factors as health, an- 
cestry, social status and goals, personality 
traits, and home-making abilities. 

The essential soundness of modern 
youth’s judgment when disentangled from 
shallow, misleading current influences is 
revealed in the rating given certain quali- 
fications of a mate. Ten suggested qualifica- 
tions are arranged by these young people 
in the following order of importance: Char- 
acter, health, disposition, intelligence, edu- 


cation, appearance, manners, interest in re- 
ligion, family connections (socially, not bi- 
ologically defined), and wealth. 

Problem homes are the handiwork of 
problem persons. Successful homes are no 
accident. They follow from the investment 
of carefully planned endeavor on the part 
of two well-mated, socially mature individ- 
uals with sound ideals of marriage and fam- 
ily life. 

Student analyses of typical families which 
they have known or which they find pic- 
tured in selected family novels emphasize 
the fact that it is not the possession of things 
nor the fortunate combination of external 
events, it is the association of persons able 
to face facts and make the appropriate ad- 
justment that makes the marriage go. 

For times such as these, in which more 
is expected of marriage in terms of individ- 
ual satisfaction, more must be achieved if 
the result is to be fortunate. 

Are there agencies or influences in con- 
temporary society to assist persons and fam- 
ilies toward greater achievement in family 
living? Sent in quest of answers to this prob- 
lem, students find a host of varied and valu- 
able approaches to the conservation of the 
family. 

Whatever tends to improve the economic 
conditions of the country aids the family. 
College and high-school courses in fam- 
ily relationships, parent-education study 
groups, public discussion of family issues 
are increasing in number. Child guidance 
and marriage guidance clinics, family rela- 
tions courts, and well-equipped individual 
counselors make available the significant 
findings from the fields of biology, psychol- 
ogy, and sociology. 

This nation’s welfare is dependent upon 
the welfare of its thirty million families. 
The future of the American family will be 
determined by the marital literacy of the 
present generation of American youth. One 
experiment in the education of youth for 
marriage and home life finds these young 
people eager and determined to prepare 
themselves “‘to live happily even after”. 
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PATRONS’ DAY EDGAR p, ne 
is different in this school 


T Last the day of days had arrived! It 
was Patrons’ Day in Manton High 
School! 

The whole school had been in a dither 
during the preceding week. Teachers had 
vied with each other in making their rooms 
look attractive. Samples of pupils’ work 
adorned each room. Bulletin boards long 
neglected had been dusted, and clippings 
and pictures artistically arranged thereon. 
The typing students had worked long and 
arduously in typing unique designs and 
figures—work which in itself added very 
little to their sum total of ability to type 
well. The Industrial Arts and Home Eco- 
nomics departments had very attractive dis- 
plays. 

The various classroom teachers had spe- 
cial programs arranged in which pupil par- 
ticipation and leadership were emphasized, 
even though such situations occurred ver, 
rarely in the ordinary day-to-day class rou- 
tine—the parents must be impressed with 
the splendid opportunities that the children 
enjoy in the way of pupil initiative and 
pupil activity. 

Principal Smith had done his share to 
provide for the enjoyment and entertain- 
ment of the patrons. During the first hour 


~~ 


Eprror’s Note: “See the school” often be- 
comes “The school at sea” in some schools 
where visitors’ day may be rather too frantic 
and ineffectual, stated the author in the let- 
ter accompanying this article. Mr. Hastings 
first pokes fun at that situation in a mythi- 
cal high school, and then discusses the pro- 
gram that has been developed in the La- 
fayette Junior High School, Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania, where he is principal. 


of the afternoon (very few visitors came 
in the morning) a band concert would be 
given in the auditorium. Of course, this 
annoyed neighboring classes, but after all 
the patrons had to be entertained; and be- 
sides, some of them might never have heard 
a band play. 

Following the concert an hour would be 
given to an assembly program. This was 
to take the form of an elaborate pageant 
and was certain to be an attraction. No one 
would care to miss it. 

At the conclusion of this program the 
patrons were to be invited to the Home Eco- 
nomics department, where classes would be 
abandoned in order to serve tea. 

If none of the above was sufficiently al- 
luring, then certainly the basketball game 
in the gymnasium or the fashion revue in 
the sewing room would draw many visitors. 

The patrons began to pour into the 
school early in the afternoon. Among them 
was Mrs. Jones. After duly registering she 
was asked what rooms she would particular- 
ly like to visit. She replied that she had two 
children, Mary and John, in the school. 
The guide informed her that Mary had 
History in room 10 and John had an Eng- 
lish class in room 5. She was then ushered 
to room 10. 

After spending ten minutes trying to find 
out what was going on in the room, she 
hurried over to room 5. Ten minutes passed 
and she was actually becoming interested 
in the class proceedings when she heard the 
blare of the band in the nearby auditorium. 
She must hasten or she would miss the con- 
cert. Eight other visitors had the same idea. 
They arose in unison and noisily left the 
room. 

Thus, during the afternoon, patrons 
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came into classrooms, spent a few minutes, 
and left for more interesting entertainment. 
Exhibits of class work went almost unno- 
ticed. Very few took time to exchange greet- 
ings with the teachers. There was too much 
entertainment elsewhere. 

The afternoon passed rapidly. Mrs. Jones 
enjoyed the band concert, applauded the 
splendid assembly program, and ate vora- 
ciously of the sandwiches and cookies and 
drank a pint of tea. All went well until she 
left the building and was on her way home. 
Then she thought rather shamefacedly of 
what her children would say. She realized 
that she had spent very little time in her 
children’s classes. Many other parents had 
similar thoughts. 

A résumé of the afternoon visitations 
showed that whereas hundreds had visited 
the special attractions, such as the band con- 
cert, assembly program, basketball game, 
fashion revue, and tea, only a few had 
visited the classrooms long enough really 
to gain some idea of the activities being 
carried on in the classes. 

Perhaps this picture has been overdrawn, 
but without a doubt the above procedure 
is followed in many secondary schools on 
Patrons’ Day. Even by stretching the imagi- 
nation it can hardly be called ideal. 


Lafayette Junior High School has an en- 
tirely different set-up for Patrons’ Day. The 
basic philosophy of the principal and the 
faculty of this school is that Patrons’ Day 
is to be a day when parents and friends of 
the pupils may come and see the school in 
operation much as it is on any ordinary 
school day. 

Of course, each classroom is made to look 
attractive. Exhibits of children’s work are 
on display. Bulletin boards are used to the 
best of advantage. An assembly program is 
given if Patrons’ Day happens to come on 
the regular day for such an event. Food 
made in a regular home economics class is 
sometimes served to any visitors who may 
be present in the classroom. Aside from 
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these features, classes are carried on as 
usual. 

With an ordinary school routine planned 
for the day, how can parents be interested 
in visiting the school? 

The first important point is to see that 
each parent is extended a cordial invitation. 
The principal sends a letter of invitation 
to each home. Pupils write letters of invita- 
tion to their parents as part of their regular 
class work. Sometimes pupils in a home- 
room extend a personal invitation to each 
other’s parents to come. 

The last two methods are more effective 
than the principal's circular letter of invita- 
tion. 

With the patrons properly invited the 
next problem is to persuade them to come 
on Patrons’ Day. A very effective plan is 
used for this purpose. 

A contest is arranged with the various 
homerooms as participants. Each visitor to 
the school who spends at least thirty min- 
utes in a classroom of the pupil who was 
instrumental in having the visitor come, 
counts one point for the section of that 
pupil. One point is also allowed for a 
patron who remains during the noon hour, 
and eats in the school cafeteria. An usher 
in each section keeps an accurate record of 
the number of visitors during each class 
period, and the number of minutes each 
spends in the room. The section scoring the 
highest number of points is awarded a 
beautiful American flag, which remains in 
that homeroom until the next Patrons’ Day. 

Perhaps by means of ballyhoo and special 
attractions, Lafayette Junior High School 
could increase the number of visitors on 
Patrons’ Day, but insofar as the results of 
the day as we observe it are concerned, the 
principal and members of the faculty feel 
very well satisfied. 

An analysis of the visits on this year’s 
Patrons’ Day shows that of the 195, visitors, 
57 spent one period in class; 39, two pe- 
riods; 53, three periods; 20, four periods; 
eight, five periods; six, six periods; twelve, 
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seven periods. “One class period” means at 
least thirty minutes of the fifty-minute pe- 
riod. Twenty visitors ate lunch in the school 
cafeteria. Eighteen of the visitors were men. 

It is fair to say that each patron spent an 
average of forty minutes in each class, which 
would mean that the 195 visitors spent 356 
hours in classrooms or an average of one 
and three-quarters hours per visitor. Since 
the school day consists of seven periods, 46 
persons spent more than half the school day 
in class visitations. 

The time spent in classes by patrons is an 
outstanding feature of Patrons’ Day in La- 
fayette. Patrons thus have an opportunity 
to see the school at work under fairly nor- 
mal conditions. Parents are given sufficient 
time to observe classroom procedure, and, 


if they so desire, to exchange greetings with 
the teachers. 

At the close of the school day, parents 
and teachers are invited to attend a tea 
served in the cafeteria by the home eco- 
nomics department. This provides an op- 
portunity for parents to consult the teachers 
on the work of their children. 

Parents go home feeling that they have 
actually visited school and not a three-ring 
circus. The children are happy in the 
knowledge that their parents and friends 
have been sufficiently interested in them to 
spend so much time in their classes. The 
teachers feel satisfied that the patrons have 
had an opportunity to observe the work of 
the school under conditions approximating 
those of any ordinary school day. 


Recently They Said: 


Smothered in Words 


Every time a curriculum committee meets the 
whole program has to be reconstructed again in the 
light of the new catch phrases that have become 
good language since the last meeting.—H. L. Frick in 
South Carolina Education. 


High-School Biology 


The college influence on high-school biology is 
still too great. This college influence is an unsatis- 
factory condition which high-school biology teachers 
have recognized for some time, and although much 
progress has been made in turning secondary biol- 
ogy away from the effects of the college, our high- 
school courses are still based too greatly upon ma- 
terial handed down from college botany, zoology, 
physiology, and comparative anatomy. Biology teach- 
ers have recognized this fact and have made modi- 
fications in their courses, but the biology text- 
books have followed rather slowly. In other words, 
textbooks for high-school use still show the college 
influence very strongly. Now there is nothing wrong 
with this just because it is college influence. The 
thing that is wrong is that this is what makes 
the high-school course tend toward the abstract, 
the purely scientific, and the non-functional material 
which most emphatically does not belong in a 
course that has so much potential worth. Even the 


college preparatory aim for a biology course, which 
is offered usually in the tenth year of high school, 
should be practically forgotten, since probably not 
more than fifteen per cent of the tenth-year pupils 
in high school ever enter college.—Grorce L. Bust 
in Connecticut Teacher. 


Revolt in the Desert 


Talking with other educational-convention-goers, 
I have found an amazing number who felt that they 
weren't getting benefits for which they had hoped. 
. . » There are too many large formal meetings. 
Conventions should provide greater opportunity for 
small informal conferences, whether they be held 
in anterooms, hotel lobbies, or on street corners. . . . 
There are too many formal speeches. An examination 
of three speeches delivered at one session of a 
recent convention revealed about the same differ- 
ences we have been able to find in the major po- 
litical parties. They dealt in generalities only. . . . 
The speeches are too long. Watch the audience and 
you will find that twenty minutes is about the 
right time allotment. After thirty minutes, you will 
note that many actually leave the hall in the flesh, 
while most of those remaining are no longer pres- 
ent in spirit. . . . People choose end seats. . . . They 
wish freedom to flee from another series of alleged 
orations dealing in generalities, repetitions, and trite 
statements—MARK C. SCHINNERER in Ohio Schools. 








2 IDEAS IN BRIEF —< 


Practical ideas selected and condensed from articles 
in state and specialized education journals 


Pupil Codperative (12) 

Seventh-grade pupils in the Bemidji training 
school under the instruction of their teacher, Jose- 
phine Kremer, are operating a “Green and White 
Coéperative” store. The store has done a hundred 
dollar business and has issued 20 per cent dividends 
to its stockholders and customers. Two salesmen are 
taken from the alphabetically arranged group each 
day. At the end of the day supplies are gathered 
and the account book and money checked. The 
committee is now working on a charter.—Minne- 
sota Journal of Education. 


Pupil Codperative (2) 

Pupils in District 17, Dakota County, after study- 
ing codperatives, organized a codperative of their 
own, the Tip Top Cafeteria. Each child bought a 
share at five cents. The shareholders shop around 
for supplies. They purchase milk from farmers at 
the going price of three cents. Meals are served over 
a counter made by the children.—Minnesota Jour- 
nal of Education 


Pupil Codperative (3) 


A 7-week pupil codéperative experiment was re- 
cently conducted by the Allison-James Junior High 
School, Santa Fe, N.M., through the medium of 
the school candy store. The project was discussed 
in assembly and in classrooms. Each pupil could 
buy one five-cent share, and his purchases were 
limited to one nickel candy bar a week. Only half 
the pupils bought shares, though most of the 
others bought candy during the period of the proj- 
ect. At the end, each shareholder got back his in- 
vestment plus a penny interest. On each nickel 
purchase he had made, he got a refund of three 
cents. Those who hadn't bought shares loudly re- 
gretted it. It was explained to the pupils that such 
large dividends on purchases (60%) were possible 
primarily because no charge had been made for 
overhead—rent, salaries, etc.—which in real life would 
have reduced the returns. But the project made pu- 
pils a little more conscious of the possibilities that 
lie in a codperative society.—J. A. Poncer in New 
Mexico School Review. 


Pupils Compile Style Book 


Journalism and printing students at South High 
School, Omaha, Neb., have completed work on a 
“Style Book” patterned after the Christian Science 
Monitor, University of Missouri, and Omaha World- 
Herald books. The guide includes a complete head- 
line schedule and an outline of school policy.— 
Nebraska Educational Journal. 


Short Stories as News 


Short stories studied in a four-week unit were 
rewritten as news items for a one-edition appear- 
ance of the Short Story Star by a tenth-grade class 
of the Albert Lea, Minn., High School. The news- 
paper had four pages, with six three-inch-wide 
columns to the page. Some of the short stories were 
handled as straight news articles, some as feature 
articles, human-interest stories, editorials, society 
news, book reviews, and even as advertisements. 
Example: Poe’s “The Purloined Letter” appeared 
as a front-page news item, headed “Important Docu- 
ment Stolen.” Details of the robbery were handled 
as current news, in good journalistic style. At the 
bottom of each rewritten short story, its correct title 
and author were given. All contributions were type- 
written in three-inch column width. The strips were 
pasted on the pages, and headlines were handlet- 
tered above. The one copy of the edition was 
posted. The pupils had worked wholeheartedly, and 
were proud of their work.—Dorotuy L. WHITNEY 
in The English Journal. 


Garden Exchange 


Typical of city pupils, those in a biology class 
of Roosevelt High School, Oakland, Calif., were 
found unable to name common plants of the vi- 
cinity. One pupil asked how beans were “started”, 
was surprised to learn that “those things we eat” 
are bean seeds. Lacking practical contact with the 
world of growing things, such pupils bog down in 
classroom theory, and don’t appreciate biology. 
When the teacher asked if any pupils would like to 
have slips from her geranium collection, and raise 
their own plants, response was overwhelming. From 
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this small beginning, the idea grew as other teachers 
and parents contributed seeds, slips, seedlings from 
their gardens, sometimes asking other plants in re- 
turn. The plan spread throughout the school, 
which now conducts a thriving informal exchange 
for its many pupil gardeners, as well as for faculty 
members and parents.—RutH A. Woop in School 
Activities. 


Good Posture Campaign 


The physical, social and mental benefits of good 
posture were publicized in the Wellston, Ohio, 
High School in a one-week campaign sponsored 
by the Physical Education Club, with the coédpera- 
tion of other school clubs. Feature of the drive: a 
contest to determine the boy and the giri with best 
posture.—Ohio Schools. 


Homeroom Citizenship 


At the beginning of a new school year there is 
probably not a more unorganized, anti-social group 
of people than the children in a new homeroom. 
The Bowling Green, Ohio, Junior High School plan 
turns homeroom groups into model communities. 
Following a regular political campaign, with all 
the trimmings, elections of officers are held. There 
are also mid-year elections. Simple parliamentary 
rules are discussed, and each homeroom president 
is given a copy of a parliamentary guide. Each 
homeroom discusses, develops, and adopts its own 
constitution. As self-government grows, a home- 
room court, and three monitors who serve one- 
week periods, attend to “law enforcement.”—JOHN 
J. KLeInFEtTerR in Ohio Schools. 


Community Resource Survey 


A survey of “human resources” was recently made 
by pupils in seventh and eighth grade social living 
courses of Glencoe, Ill., in codéperation with an 
adult committee of the community. Pupils helped 
to plan a questionnaire designed to reveal interests, 
hobbies, collections, travel pictures, and other re- 
sources that residents possessed, and were willing to 
share with other persons and agencies. Pupils can- 
vassed house-to-house, unearthed artists, travelers, 
collectors, hobby-riders, who consented to make 
their knowledge, or through exhibits their posses- 
sions, available for various community education 
projects.—Curriculum Journal. 


How to Read a Newspaper 


A study of the newspaper by a ninth-grade class 
responsible for publishing the school paper in the 
Barrett Junior High School, Louisville, Ky., is 
rated by the teacher the most lively, thrilling proj- 


ect she has ever experienced. The class subscribed 
to five newspapers for a month—St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch, Cleveland Plain Dealer, New York Times, 
Des Moines Register, and Washington Post. The 
local Courier Journal gave the class 35 copies a 
day for five weeks. Pupils wrote to 95 newspapers 
throughout the country, asking for three copies— 
Saturday, Sunday, and Monday editions—specifying 
the same dates for all newspapers, for accurate 
comparisons of the handling of identical news. 
During preliminary study, local newspaper people 
talked to the class. Pupils spent an afternoon in a 
newspaper plant. By the time that standards for 
comparing each phase of the newspapers had been 
developed, they began arriving. After a few periods 
of free browsing, pupils settled down to the various 
analysis projects. Interest was so intense that teach- 
ers of other classes complained. The pupils were 
ignoring homework demands of other subjects—to 
devote their time to the newspaper study, for which 
homework had not been required! Pupils were learn- 
ing how to read a newspaper intelligently, which 
was the purpose of the study.—-MaAry Hopce Cox 
in Curriculum Journal. 


Home Town Exploration 


American literature begins with many tales of 
adventure that are largely historical. Students in 
American literature classes at Davenport, Iowa, 
High School, supplemented their book adventures 
with an adventure of exploration into local his- 
torical sites. They ferreted out so many housts of 
historical interest in the vicinity that their reports 
were amazingly interesting. An entire program of the 
local chapter of the D.A.R. was devoted to the re- 
sults of the pupils’ research. A local paper con- 
sented to publish each day a pupil story on some 
house of historical interest. Community response to 
the stories caused the paper to ask the pupils for 
a steady supply of similar copy—lHortTense Fincu 
in The English Journal. 


Low-Fee Lecture Courses 


A series of lectures by prominent people, at the 
small charge of $1 for the course, is underwritten 
each year by the Glen Falls., New York., Teachers 
Association. Glen Falls has a population of about 
20,000, but the large audience necessary to keep the 
fee low comes from points as distant as 40 miles. 
The featured speakers during one course were Will 
Durant, Maurice Hindus, and Roy Chapman An- 
drews. Another course included Stuart Chase and 
William Rose Benet. The courses have been finan- 
cially successful, and the budget has grown during 
the last six years.—WALTER P. REICHERT in New 
York State Education. 








THE SOCIAL CITIZEN 


(Commencement talk by a 1939 graduate) 


By JEAN SHAW 


ONIGHT I shall endeavor to show you 
Tinat University High School, the com- 
munity, develops its citizens socially as 
well as academically. In a fine socialized 
citizen we will find among other qualities, 
sincerity, good sportsmanship. There are 
many ways available in which one of our 
students may attain this ideal. 

Let us take as an example the history 
of any average girl from her entrance to 
University High to her exit at graduation. 
We shall call her Mary Jones. 

Mary is at “that certain age” or perhaps 
we should more appropriately call it “that 
uncertain age”, when she lacks confidence 
in herself and is not yet able to cope with 
the little problems which may confront her. 
Mary’s mother has told her that high school 
is life on a miniature scale and that if she 
is successful here she will more than likely 
succeed when she goes forth into the world. 

During her first few weeks at University 
High School, Mary finds that she is relying 
to a large extent on the guidance of the 
counselor and those members of the faculty 
who are her teachers. As the term pro- 
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Epiror’s Note: The young author gave 
this talk as a member of the February 1939 
graduating class of the University High 
School, West Los Angeles, California. It 
was sent by Walter Nourse, her vice-prin- 
cipal, who is an associate editor of THE 
CLEARING House. He writes, “We publish 
many articles about successful procedures. 
Readers might also be interested in the 
results of successful procedures, as indicated 
by this girl’s talk.” 


gresses, however, she begins to become ac- 
quainted with other students in her classes. 

There is just as wide a variety of per- 
sonalities in our community as there is in 
any other. We have the intellectual, the 
social, the serious, the frivolous, the intro- 
vert, and the extrovert. It is now up to 
Mary Jones to decide how she should sup- 
plement or complement her own personal- 
ity by these other types. 

It so happens that when Mary entered 
school she enrolled in the seventh-period 
physical education class, which is the 
Girls’ Athletic Association. 

As you know, it is true that in any form 
of competition, and particularly in sports, 
all pretense is forgotten, and the unveiling 
of a person’s true character takes place. The 
fact that there is actually something at 
stake, a prize to be won, a reputation to be 
upheld, is the cause for this revelation of 
character. Mary, in watching her team- 
mates, was disillusioned to learn that the 
pretty girl whom she had previously envied 
and admired at a school party burst into 
fits of temper when she could not have her 
own way; or again Mary was pleased with 
another girl who lost gracefully when the 
referee failed to see a foul. 

Mary was ready to make a wise selection 
of friends because she knew which girls 
were willing to coéperate and to obey or- 
ders, which ones knew how to win or lose 
gracefully. Mary has had a fine advantage 
in seeing the deep-rooted and not the 
superficial characteristics of her associates. 
By the end of the term she is well estab- 
lished as far as friendships are concerned. 

Mary is particularly impressed by the 
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freedom of the students to visit and chat 
together between classes. There are seven 
minutes between each period, and usually a 
student has plenty of time to talk to his 
friends before continuing to his next class. 
Mary realizes that these conversations are 
comparable to her mother’s daily over-the- 
fence chat with her next-door neighbor. 

Of course, in the classroom as well, Mary 
and her new friend Jane have been al- 
lowed to discuss problems which are re- 
lated to studies. Aside from these friendly 
discussions, the various classes provide 
activities and opportunities to mingle. 

This at first surprised Mary, for she had 
previously thought that as she advanced 
through high school the procedure of learn- 
ing would become increasingly dogmatic. 
Instead she finds it, to a large degree, to 
be a matter of initiative and desire to learn. 

Mary’s friend Jane, who is a member of 
the Senior B class, has just been elected 
into the Mawanda Club, an organization 
of honor and service for girls, comparable 
to the Kiwanis, Lions, Rotary, or Women’s 
Clubs in the average community. 

Jane has explained to Mary that if a 
student builds up an outstanding record 
of leadership and service he or she is eligible 
for membership in one of two clubs: a boy 
joins the Knights and a girl joins the Ma- 
wandas. The members of these two clubs 
are always ready to accept any responsibility 
or duty laid upon them. 

Since Mary is only in the tenth grade 
she cannot yet become a Mawanda, but 
she does join the Tri-Y club which is af- 
filiated with the Y.W.C.A. just as the Hi- 
Y club for boys is affiliated with Y.M.C.A. 

The Tri-Y groups sponsor many fine ac- 
tivities, largely welfare work, and these 
groups are among the better character- 
building organizations in our community. 
Mary finds, upon joining, that the purpose 
of the club is to promote wholesome living, 
and in this group she meets many girls. 

When Mary first entered our small city, 
she managed to avoid people whom she did 


not like, but as time went on she began to 
realize that, try as she would, she must 
come in contact with these few at various 
times. Gradually she learned to face this 
problem, and found that she could adapt 
herself to many individuals as well as to 
her intimate companions. Just as you may 
have found it necessary to overcome diffi- 
culties in getting along with certain per- 
sons in business or in your home, so has 
Mary had to make this adjustment. 

In the middle of the eleventh year, Mary 
suddenly finds herself being invited to this 
and that dance. Howard asks her to go to 
the Military Ball, John wishes to escort her 
to the class party, and Jim wants to take 
her to the commissioners’ dance. These are 
just a few of the social functions to which 
we eagerly look forward each term. 

Mary goes to these affairs, and, with 
each dance or party her confidence and so- 
cial grace grow, for it is here that she learns 
to be a responsive guest. In her senior 
year, Mary has cause to realize that while 
some of the boys and girls are merely an- 
ticipating an evening of enjoyment and 
entertainment, there are many others, be- 
hind the scenes, who are planning, organiz- 
ing, and managing these affairs. 

She is placed on the entertainment com- 
mittee for the Senior Prom. This group 
works with the music, program, refresh- 
ments, decorations, and other committees, 
and this coérdination is assurance of a 
well-planned and successful affair. 

It is here that Mary learns to become a 
gracious hostess, concerned about the pleas- 
ure of others. So by actually entering into 
the social life of our small community, 
Mary is acquiring the requisites for social 
acceptability in later life. 

Is Mary Jones graduating tonight? Yes, 
some 150 Mary Joneses and John Smiths 
are on this platform now. Every one of us 
has been offered the opportunity to become 
an ideal social citizen, and because we have 
received training, we shall meet well our 
social responsibilities in the future. 
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Law, and Rosert B. Nixon 


Pupil discussing her last school: “I never could 
get very far there because my mother didn’t have 
time to go to the PTA.” H. H. 


© 


A Teacher's Week 


When a child says “I’ve had the happiest time 
in history this year”, or a little girl puts a bouquet 
of flowers on my desk with the note “I hope this 
makes you feel better”, my heart leaps up. 

When I write a business letter to a professional 
superior and receive no answer; when a raise based 
on political pull is given; when I am sent on a 
new venture without a charter—is it my heart 
that leaps? G. L. 


© 


Pollyanna Rides Again 


Despite the multitude of facts proving our ability 
to utilize technological advances to provide an 
abundance of economic goods, a fellow pedagogue 
advocates that a primary aim of our educational 
system should be to teach youth to be more satis- 
fied with what they now have. 

He says they should take what they get and 
like it. S. W. 


e 


Public Servants? 


Teachers are at last gaining partial use of their 
atrophied political voice. In many a bitter political 
fight their united power is being felt. 


—— 


Epitor’s Note: Among the contributors to this 
department are superintendents, high-school prin- 
cipals, and teachers. The educators whose writings 
appear here almost invariably have a serious point 
to make, but have chosen satiure and humor as more 
effective methods of making that point. The editors 
of THe CLEARING House do not necessarily endorse 
the points of view expressed here. 


But even a whisper from “the school bloc” 
arouses a hurricane of indignation from the gen- 
eral public. Americans do not believe that teach- 
ers are citizens. 

In the eyes of the public, teachers belong to 
an inferior caste. They have no right, therefore, 
to behave like other citizens in the eternal battles 
of the legislatures. D. S. W. 
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Advice to Principals 


Part ll 


Advise civics and history teachers to remove all 
the books on the U. S. Mails from the library be- 
fore they attempt to tell their students how ef- 
ficiently the mail service was operated under pri- 
vate ownership and what a horrible example of 
public ownership the postal service now is. Some 
dirty little Red will check up on the matter if you 
don’t take precautions. 

The business men of your community do not 
take very kindly to consumers’ coéperatives. Since 
the Journal of the NEA published those articles on 
coéps, some fool teachers have been telling their 
students about them. Protect yourself by warning 
teachers against using this subversive propaganda. 

Suspect credit union members of anything. They 
have been known to show pupils a comparison be- 
tween the interest rates of loan companies and the 
rates of credit unions. F. G. L. 


© 


A friend on the board is worth two on the 
faculty. E. E. P. 


© 


What! No “Frame of Reference’? 


Any student taking any course in education in 
any up-to-date school of pedagogy can successfully 
pass her exams by learning six expressions and using 
them as answers. 
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Some may be more suited to certain questions 
than others, but not sufficiently so to make any 
difference to the instructor, and a good score is 
guaranteed. 

Of course there are a lot of standard expres- 
sions that could be used, but we have always found 
the following brought gratifying results: Permea- 
bility of personality; maintenance of integration; 
etiology of diagnosis; implications of individualist 
philosophy on curricular changes; techniques in the 
training of effective behavior; democracy and a 
changing cosmos. 

If you don’t believe us, try ‘em in your next 
exam. E. E. P. 

© 


Bring Some Anyway! 
Notice on Teachers’ Bulletin Board: 
“There will be visitors at the council meeting 
today. Please have your representatives there on 
time with some business to bring up.” H. H. 


© 
Educational Daffynitions 


1. Inter-school athletics: The process of the 
under-exercised many cheering the over-exercised 
few. 

2. Democracy in E.C.A.: The students under 
mental duress voting the teacher’s convictions. 

3. Valedictorian: The victory of one student over 
his indifferently accomplished fellows. 

4. Valedictory: The solution to the world’s 
major problems. 

5. The traditional commencement: The dispens- 
ing of bromidic aphorisms to anesthetize the tax- 
paying public. C. F. McC. 
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Rogue’s Gallery 


1. The pupil who chatters while directions are 
being given—and then asks for special explanations. 

2. Girls who go through the halls yelling like 
cannibals on the scent of a missionary. 

3. The teeth-straightening boys and giris who 
make sure all dental work must be done during 
school hours. (Do all dentists stop work at 3 P.M.?) 

4. The tightwads who always chew plenty of 
gum or candy—yet when we collect money for a 
worthy cause say they are “dead broke”. 

5. Pupils who always wait until they are to do 
something important in class—and then ask to go 
to the boys’ or girls’ room. 

6. Pupils who yell for student government, yet 
react to requests for codperation in uncovering cul- 
prits like gangsters on a witness stand. They “don’t 
know nothin’.” 


7. Pupils who keep garbage-can notebooks, in 
which you'll find everything but the kitchen sink. 

8. The “promise expert” who volunteers to do 
everything suggested by the teacher, and seldom 
delivers anything but excuses. R. B. N. 


© 


Technical Foul 


In one high school every male teaching ap- 
plicant is taken out to the gymnasium and a basket- 
ball is placed in his hand. If he sinks nine free 
shots out of his first ten tosses he is given superior 
rating and is an odds-on favorite to become a 
member of the faculty basketball squad—and to do 
a little teaching on the side. j. B. V. 


© 


We think a recent statement that educators 
never say anything of value is a grave mistake. 
Nobody could talk as much as they do and not 
be right sometimes. E. E. P. 


© 


Faculty Meeting 


The inspiration is relayed from the board of 
education through the “main” office. Finally it 
filters, cold and stale, through the principal to 
the faculty. 

The time is four p.m. The room is filled with 
thirty-odd teachers. The principal rambles on. 
Announcements? Yes, plenty of them. Criticisms? 
Yea, verily! Praise? Oh, yes, some of that too. 
Not in general, however. One or two are singled 
out for the Skipper’s special blessing. Why? Not 
even the “blessed are they’s” know why. 

And then the Skipper begins to read. Heaven 
knows what! The faculty doesn’t. Perhaps a paper 
on arithmetic. The paper is about as exciting as 
Ferdinand the Bull, smelling the flowers under 
his cork tree. It is lengthy. So are the sighs. The 
faculty begins to shiver. It is winter. The heat 
is always turned off at four p.m. according to the 
dates on the calendar. Even the groundhog can’t 
change that ruling. The paper cannot be turned 
off for several pages. 

If the Skipper could but see an X-ray picture 
of the thoughts of his faculty by five p.m.! Would 
he observe the rosy hues of ideas, encouragement, 
or heartening of spirit for the next day's work? 
Ask the faculty! N. McC. L. 


© 


Some schools have elaborate systems but no 
efficiency to run ‘em with. E. E. P. 
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“DRO P-OUTS’ ° HARRY .. 


Elizabeth, N.J., school system’s plan 
has reduced delinquency almost 50% 


F YOU are a teacher, principal, super- 
I intendent, or a member of the Board of 
Education, in the average industrial city, 
you are probably wrestling with the prob- 
lem of “drop-outs”. Although this has al- 
ways been an evil it has increased to so great 
an extent during these depression years that 
it has become a major and a harassing so- 
cial problem in most cities. 

By “drop-outs” most educators mean 
those boys and girls in the elementary, 
junior, and senior high schools who arrive 
at the age of 16 and quit school. If con- 
ditions prevail in other cities that surveys 
have proved here, you will find that a rela- 
tively small portion of these are absorbed 
by industry and that a major portion are 
left “on the streets”, are prone to get into 
delinquency difficulties, develop bad habits 
of citizenship and thinking, and become 
candidates for future community relief 
agencies of all types. 

Why do these boys and girls leave school? 
There are probably hundreds of reasons, 
varying with the many individuals, but 


—— 


Epitor’s Note: The problem of “drop- 
outs” grows increasingly acute during such 
an era of unemployment as the present. 
This problem is being met, with a success 
reported as exceptional, by the public 
schools of Elizabeth, New Jersey, where the 
program now embraces most of the points 
made in this article by Mr. Richman. The 
author is guidance counselor of the Lafay- 
ette Junior High School, and is also prin- 
cipal of the Washington Evening School, of 
that city. 


examination of large numbers over a period 
of several years points out certain similari- 
ties in many of these. 

Most of these drop-outs, for instance, 
show failures in two or more subjects. Many 
of them show home conditions ranging 
from abject poverty to broken families, 
with the resultant lack of one parent. In 
many cases there is a deficiency in health, 
eyesight, hearing, reading ability or compre- 
hension, or there are low I.Q.’s. 

The usual high-school curriculums make 
little or no allowance for these subnormals, 
either in special subject matter, equipment, 
or types of teachers. To these unhappy and 
often unwanted boys and girls, frequently 
in hot water with teachers and principals, 
the lure of open streets with their absence 
of homework, tongue-lashings, detention, 
and uninspiring subject matter, is a tre- 
mendous pull. Of course, their usual in- 
tention is to find work, but since most in- 
dustries today won’t hire any one under 
eighteen years of age, there is little choice 
but the streets. 

Here we see the recruits for gas station 
hold-ups, petty larceny, moral and other de- 
linquencies. Those who stay honest often 
find their morale and belief in our country 
shattered by several years of unemploy- 
ment. 

What can we do about it? It is an urgent 
and vital problem and must be met. I 
believe that it can be solved by a three- 
way program of education which will sal- 
vage most of these drop-outs. 

First, we must adjust our curriculums in 
every junior and senior high school so that 
they include a course of study in addition 
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to, and on an entirely different level from 
those already in existence in most cities— 
college preparatory, commercial, and practi- 
cal arts courses. 

» This new course must emphasize more 
shop and craft work, more “learning-by- 
doing”, and considerably less academic 
work. It must be on a lower intellectual 
level, developing skills, hobbies, and inter- 
ests, and at the same time must use only the 
best and strongest teachers in the system. 

In order to make this course at all work- 
able, the entire teacher body must be edu- 
cated away from the old ideas of classical, 
college-preparatory style teaching and mark- 
ing, and learn that we are teaching chil- 
dren, not subjects. 

Second, there must be a tremendous ex- 
pansion in the guidance department of the 
city’s educational set-up. 

There should be, as a minimum, at least 
one man and one woman counselor for 
every 400 boys and girls in the school. 
These counselors should be adequately 
equipped with satisfactory offices, filing 
cases, testing materials, and instruments 
to check reading, hearing and seeing. Be- 
sides organizing a program of vocational 
and ethical guidance to be administered by 
the faculties in their schools, they will 
be constantly busy with the many cases of 
maladjustments, subject failures, discipline 
cases, etc. 

Let us see just how they will function. 
A careful watch, through both the school 
records and teacher reports, will be kept 
for students who fail at least two subjects. 
These pupils will be consulted, tested as to 
reading, arithmetic, mechanical aptitudes, 
personality adjustments and intelligence. 

When physical disabilities are discovered, 
the Medical department will be called in 
and hearing or visual aids may be given to 
these students. 

By talks and home visits, family and so- 
cial difficulties might be discovered to be 
at the root of a child’s troubles. Broken 
family background might suggest a need 


in school for more sympathetic or more 
disciplinary treatment. A child with low 
mental ability and high mechanical apti- 
tude might need a change of course. If 
found soon enough, and if treatment is 
started soon enough, many of our potential 
drop-outs would stay in school and love it. 

The cases of discipline should go to the 
guidance counselor, not the principal, who 
cannot and should not be forced to han- 
dle them. Take an average case. 

Billy is hauled down to the principal's 
office by an irate teacher. It appears that 
he “sassed” Mr. Smith in front of the whole 
class, and Mr. Smith won't stand for it. 
“Either Billy or I have to go—there isn’t 
room for both in the same classroom,” roars 
Mr. Smith. 

The principal has had quite a day up to 
this point. Like many principals, he has 
been going at top speed. There have been 
matters of the operetta, cafeteria regula- 
tions, several parents, supervisors, board 
members, the school magazine, book orders 
for the library, the Parent-Teacher meeting, 
not to mention a hectic session with the 
attendance officer over Johnny Jones’ truan- 
cies. He is tired, but he has to make judg- 
ment in Billy's case. 

If he is lenient he has on his hands a 
resentful teacher. If he jumps on Billy, 
he will probably aggravate the case and end 
with the parents in his office next day. Yet 
against his will he must make a snap judg- 
ment. He cannot on such short notice dis- 
cover that Billy has not had any breakfast 
or lunch. 

These cases need time, and study, and 
yet hundreds of times each term, principals 
must go through this type of harrowing 
experience. Even the best, most skillful 
and most human principal must make 
many, many mistakes and build up trouble 
and drop-out lists. 

Every city school system should have in 
its employ a trained psychologist who may 
assist in solving the more difficult of the 
discipline and maladjustment cases. 
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There is one word of caution concerning 
this guidance expansion that should be 
given. If a superintendent goes through 
his files, discovers which of his teachers took 
courses in guidance, and then assigns them 
to key counseling posts, the whole program 
will probably fail. 

The superintendent must pick from his 
personnel the most human, most interested, 
most personable and most intelligent peo- 
ple, even if they have had no guidance 
training whatsoever. 

They must be relieved of all teaching, 
and must concentrate on guidance. They 
must then be given a sufficient salary in- 
crease so that they can and will go to the 
best schools possible and get the finest 
advice and training possible. Any superin- 
tendent knows and can name such teach- 
ers. Then he will probably get results. 

Last and equally important is the neces- 
sity of selling this program to the local 
board of education and to the community. 

Everybody today is budget-conscious; 
costs and taxes are the watchwords, and 
this program of education will cost money. 
Releasing a number of teachers from class- 
rooms, equipping offices, and hiring a 
trained psychologist will cost some money. 
It will be difficult but possible, however, 
to sell this program on its own merits. 

There will not only be the economy to 
the police department, juvenile court, pro- 
bation agency, courts, jails, etc., but what 
is more important, the schools will be do- 
ing the job that they must do in saving 
our boys and girls. 

In the Elizabeth, New jersey, system Sup- 
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erintendent Ira T. Chapman has already in- 
augurated this program to a large degree, 
with notable results. 

The guidance department in each of the 
two senior high schools and the four junior 
high schools has been expanded so that 
there are two or more counselors in each 
school. These guidance workers, under the 
capable supervision of Ralph P. Gallagher, 
have developed a very improved program 
of vocational, educational and ethical guid- 
ance. 

They have conducted surveys through 
home visits to all drop-outs. They have 
investigated numerous cases of malad- 
justed students and have accomplished 
many successful adjustments. A full time 
psychologist, Merril Hollinshead, has been 
busy with many of the extreme cases. 

The health department records have 
been made very much more accessible, and 
there is decidedly better codéperation be- 
tween this department and the guidance de- 
partment and the classroom teachers. 

The program has made deep inroads into 
the problem of decreasing the number of 
drop-outs and the resultant reprehensible 
social problems. Of course there is still 
much to be done in providing office facili- 
ties and appliances, as well as more time 
for guidance workers. But the program has 
already proved its social value. 

Judge Waldman of the Juvenile Court 
in Union County, has stated publicly that 
the work of the psychologist and of the 
guidance department has reduced delin- 
quency almost 50 per cent in the last two 
years. 


Penny Thoughts in $10 Words 


At a general session of the Cleveland Conven- 
tion a speaker began to discuss implemented de- 
mocracy. Blood rushed to the editorial brain; there 
was a heavy white coating on the fountain pen; 
and the patient betrayed an insatiable longing to 
fondle a Webster’s Unabridged. Further exposure 
to institutional employees, when the speaker clearly 


meant teachers, and to functional integration, when 
the speaker had no idea what he meant, brought 
out a rash of four letter words on the tongue. 
The patient was carried out muttering something 
about emoticnalized attitudes.—EprroriAL in New 
Jersey Educat:vnal Review. (No wonder teachers need 
three-month vacations.) 
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Practical Experience 
Before GRADUATION 


By L. A. BARRETT 


IGH SCHOOL graduates who have had 
H the experience of looking for jobs, 
only to be met with the inevitable query 
“What experience have you had?”, will be 
interested in an experiment being con- 
ducted for the third year in the Salida High 
School. The plan has made it possible for 
many graduates to get employment upon 
graduation. 

The Salida plan is as follows: About the 
middle of the senior year, all twelfth-year 
students who do not plan to go to college 
but who are interested in employment on 
graduation are called together for a discus- 
sion with a faculty member. Usually about 
a third of the class responds. 

After a discussion of the purposes of the 
plan, students are asked to write out on 
slips of paper the field or fields of work 


— -4—_ 


Eprror’s Note: Thousands of high-school 
graduates lack nothing but experience. Yet 
when they seek jobs, that is all too often 
their stumbling block. The author, who is 
principal of the Salida, Colorado, High 
School, here explains his school’s arrange- 
ment with local business concerns for ob- 
taining experience for seniors while they 
are still in school. There are hazards and 
imperfections to every such plan. In this 
case they have been avoided as much as 
possible. There is a question of the desira- 
bility of having these young people work 
without wages. Mr. Barrett would be the 
first to admit that this is not the best pos- 
sible situation. It was a compromise upon 
which the success of the plan apparently 
hinged. 


which they would like to enter, giving if pos- 
sible, the specific shops in which they feel 
they would like to work. These slips are col- 
lected and the teacher then sorts them over. 
Later he discusses the aptitudes and abili- 
ties of the group individually with the 
teachers who have had the opportunity to 
observe the students’ work. 

The teacher then interviews business men 
in lines of work indicated by the preferences 
of the students. For instance, if a pupil says 
he would like to learn the butcher business, 
the teacher makes a contact with one of the 
butcher shops in the city to see whether the 
proprietor will train a boy for half a year 
so he will have had experience on gradu- 
ation. 

The shops and stores in the city agree not 
to replace any of their employees with the 
student workers, and they further agree not 
to pay any wages to the learner. 

When places are found where the seniors 
can work, they are ready to start the pro- 
gram with the opening of the second se- 
mester. At that time the twelfth-grade group 
drop their afternoon classes. They go to 
school as usual during the morning. After 
luncheon the group meet at school in a 
class, and at that time they take up such 
matters as salesmanship, elementary psy- 
chology, employer-employee relationships 
and the like. 

At 2 o'clock each afternoon the members 
leave school for their various shops and 
stores and work till 5 o’clock daily for eight- 
een weeks. 

The boy who goes to the butcher shop 
learns the elements of the business: how to 
clean off the block, how to sharpen tools, 
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how to prepare and clean the counter and 
icebox, how to display meats. He begins to 
learn how to cut meat. It may be several 
weeks before he “meets the trade”, but in 
the meantime he is learning at no expense 
to the employer. 

In like manner, a girl who desires to learn 
the ready-to-wear business may spend her 
first days learning to open boxes of merchan- 
dise, learning to press dresses, learning how 
to mark them, how to sort them on racks, 
etc. 

At the end of eighteen weeks these young 
folk have had considerable practical ex- 
perience. In many cases these students have 
become so indispensable that their employ- 
ers have put them on the pay roll after 
graduation. 

Employers like the plan, too, since they 
say they hesitate to pay wages to beginners. 
However, when they can have student work- 
ers without cost for eighteen weeks they are 
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more than willing to aid in the teaching 
process in exchange for the services the stu- 
dents may render. 

During the years the experiment has been 
tried in Salida, it has been found that the 
natural turnover in employment here is so 
much greater than the number of workers 
trained by this method that there are ample 
opportunities for employment for the 
graduate. 

One of the many advantages that have 
been pointed out is the opportunity it of- 
fers the student to enter the line of work he 
prefers at once. He does not have to drift 
aimlessly about until finally, in desperation, 
he takes the first opening that shows up 
whether or not he is fitted for the type of 
work. 

The Salida experiment is under the su- 
pervision of the Colorado State Board of 
Vocational Education and the plan is now 
receiving wide recognition. 


Self-Rating Experiment 


By LAURA E. 


HE STUDENTS in the eighth-grade social- 
y ipo te classes at the North Side Jun- 
ior High School recently spent a class 
period in planning their own reports of 
school progress to parents. 
Reporting procedure in this school con- 
sists of written diagnostic comments by 
teachers, made on one of three forms of 


——- 


Eprror’s Note: The author teaches so- 
cial studies in the North Side Junior High 
School, Boulder, Colorado. Douglas S. 
Ward, principal, writes, “The particulars 
whereby these results were brought about 
fall into the realm of the art of teaching, 
and defy translation into words. But the 
self-rating plan is a partial key to the situa- 
tion.” 


THOMSON 


report cards, one marked superior, another 
acceptable, the third unsatisfactory. Students 
in the classes just named discussed the 
bases upon which comments should be 
made, and the purpose of the cards, and 
three groups finally decided to comment on 
their own cards. 

These pupils were given cards that were 
selected for them by their classmates, teach- 
ers, or themselves. The method of selection 
to be used was left up to the individual. 
No complaints were heard. It was a serious 
business with them. 

Previously, the teacher had rated these 
pupils. On this occasion only one student 
rated himself higher than had the teacher. 
On each card the teacher also made a brief 
comment. This was especially necessary in 
cases where students were too severe in 
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their own self-rating. On the cards of two 
groups, only the teacher wrote comments. 

These cards carry space for parents’ com- 
ments. With the 161 students whose cards 
bore both the pupil’s and the teacher's 
comments, the percentage of parent re- 
action was seventy-five, while on the 61 
cards where only teacher’s remarks were 
made, only 31 per cent of the parents re- 
plied. This last figure represents the pro- 
portion of parents who usually reply. The 
increase for self-rated cards took place in 
spite of the fact that no unusual reference 
was made by the teacher to parents’ com- 
ments, or to the desirability of their mak- 
ing such comments. 

The response in heightened interest was 
so great that the group decided to extend 
the experiment. Since the reports were sent 


out, these pwpils have been keeping indi- 
vidual records of their daily work in 
graphic form. Extra projects, outside-of- 
class achievements, exhibits, and any out- 
standing work are given credit. These stu- 
dents have gained a new insight into one 
of the school’s chief tasks, the evaluation 
of students’ work. In addition, they are dis- 
covering, daily, that one’s own achievement 
is the very center of the reason for going to 
school. 

These groups of normal children have 
lost much of the desire to surpass their 
neighbors. Competition with others is no- 
where evident. The desire to surpass the 
other fellow is generally accepted as a 
fundamental reality in school life. The per- 
formance of these students belies this popu- 
lar misconception. 


All of Our Junior High Pupils 
Study Parliamentary Law 


By DRAYTON E. MARSH 


N THE Prosser Junior High School today, 
I the need for student understanding and 
use of parliamentary practice, and the de- 
mand for more active and vital participa- 
tion on the part of the student in activities, 
are greater than they ever were before. 

In our junior high there are nine teachers 
to direct our nineteen different activities, 
most of which are scheduled twice a week. 


Epitor’s Note: The author is principal 
of the Prosser, Washington, Junior High 
School. Chester C. Frisbie, superintendent 
of schools of Prosser, writes, “We are be- 
ginning to feel here in Prosser that parlia- 
mentary procedure is a much neglected tool 
which should be taught and practiced thor- 
oughly in a modern, progressive school in 
order to carry on effectively.” 


We have six homerooms, and during the 
third, or activity period, nearly all of the 
teachers are out of their homerooms and 
working with some activity group. (We call 
them clubs.) This means that our form of 
student government must work, for not 
every student is in an activity every day 
and those students who remain in the home- 
room must govern themselves. 

The problem is complicated further by 
the fact that every year the entering seventh- 
grade students find it difficult to adjust 
themselves to this new freedom and to con- 
duct business-like homeroom meetings and 
enter into club and student council discus- 
sions. They want to get up and express 
themselves in these meetings but won’t do 
it because they don’t know how. 

Five years ago I introduced a two-week 
study of simple parliamentary law into the 
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two ninth-grade English classes, from which 
most of the club officers are chosen. 

Each student was given a mimeographed 
copy of a parliamentarian’s handbook, 
simplified for student situations. Parlia- 
mentary terms were studied, discussed, and 
tried out in short practice meetings. A dif- 
ferent set of officers took charge of each 
meeting, and as the class progressed in its 
study, other pupils were selected to present 
motions, amendments, etc. 

At the end of the two weeks’ study the 
classes were organized into speech clubs and 
for the remainder of the year met twice a 
month to discuss any questions that con- 
cerned them or present any programs in 
which they were interested. New sets of 
officers were elected every six weeks. 

The results of teaching parliamentary law 
to ninth-grade students have been so satis- 
factory that this year it is being introduced 
into every seventh, eighth, and ninth grade 
class. The seventh-grade students, who use 
parliamentary rules a little simpler than 
those studied in the ninth grade, have 
profited from the study so well that some 
who at first never expressed themselves in 
class now want an opportunity to talk in 
every meeting. 

The teachers who introduced parliamen- 
tary law to their classes for the first time 
this year admit that they knew very little 
about it. They report that this study has 
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helped them to get away from the habit of 
talking to the class all the time, and has 
enabled them to draw more spontaneous, 
logical, and vitalized responses from the stu- 
dents. 

My summary of the results of the study 
follows: 

First, as an administrative device, the 
study fits right in with our activity program. 
It helps to make our form of student gov- 
ernment work, for every student is not in an 
activity every day, and those who remain in 
the homerooms must govern themselves 
during the teacher's absence. 

Second, parliamentary law study de- 
velops in the student the ability to maintain 
student control and to have a sense of 
orderliness, within his group or his club. 

Third, each student’s personal develop- 
ment receives more attention. The study of 
parliamentary law lends itself well to the 
development of a good English class ac- 
tivity, and fits in with the speech work which 
is a part of the English curriculum. The 
pupil’s speech development comes more na- 
turally. He gains confidence, takes part in 
discussions, becomes more of a leader and 
an independent thinker, and adjusts him- 
self better to his environment. 

This point does not need to be men- 
tioned, but the study of parliamentary law 
is also lots of fun for both teacher and stu- 
dents. 


Let’s Have a Democratic Picnic 


By C. F. McCORMICK 


N” THAT the sun is coming north again 
and the days are growing warmer and 
longer there arises the perennial question 


— -- 


Epitor’s Note: The author is principal 
of the Jarrett Junior High School, Spring- 
field, Missouri. 


as to whether to have a picnic. Hundreds 
of schools have them each spring. A tre- 
mendous amount of effort and no small 
amount of time go into them. But it would 
be reasonably safe to say that very few 
school authorities look upon them as op- 
portunities for an educational experience. 

What is the case for school or class pic- 
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nics? Are they educational, are they held be- 
cause it “has been done”, or because the 
school children expect or demand it? 
In Jarrett Junior High School, each class 
goes picnicking one afternoon in May. Ob- 
viously there will be little educational value 
to a picnic where the teachers, or worse yet 
the principal, decide on the place, prepare 
the menu, arrange transportation, hand 
down the rules for conduct, and otherwise 
organize and carry out the pupils’ picnic. 
In Jarrett, homeroom pupil committees 
handle these arrangements, and in addition 
each homeroom makes a list of safety rules 
from which a Student Council committee 
makes a master list. Our experience has 


been that pupils are much more willing to 
abide by the rules if they have helped will 
them into existence. 

The home economics class in foods works 
out suggestions for picnic menus, which the 
students follow in preparing their own 
lunches. 

In all these discussions, especially in the 
preparation of the safety rules, there are 
many differences of opinion which have to 
be settled by the group process. Because of 
students’ keen interest in picnics there is 
little likelihood that discussions of this sort 
will end with a lack of the harmony and 
satisfaction which are so imperative for ade- 
quate social functioning. 


Science Teachers: Most Pupils Are Superstitious 


First and foremost, fighting superstitions is not a 
hobby, something to be carried along as a side line 
of daily science teaching. It is science teaching in its 
truest sense. 

We cannot get away from the fact that a super- 
stitious attitude on the part of an individual indi- 
cates lack of ability to sense true cause and effect 
relationships, and is therefore the exact opposite of 
a scientific attitude. Scientific attitudes necessitate 
unbiased, clear thinking, an open mind, a willing- 
ness to withhold judgment until all possible evidence 
has been considered, criticized and weighed as to its 
reliability and relationship to other elements of the 
problem. 


High Schools Can Serve 


After a careful study beginning October 1, 1935, 
and extending over a period of two years, the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission of the American Council on 
Education reports that at the present time there are 
between four and five million youths in the United 
States, between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five, 
who are out of school and unemployed. This repre- 
sents approximately one-third of all of the youth 
within this age-group. Prorating this figure on the 
basis of population means that Pennsylvania alone 
has roughly 450,000 youth, sixteen to twenty-five, 
unemployed and not in school. 

From every source comes reliable evidence that 
there has been, during the past two decades, and is 
developing within the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, and within the United States, a youth prob- 


Are these items not a part of our goal in teaching 
science? 

The superstitious in themselves may not be im- 
portant but the type of thinking they are indicative 
of is important and warrants any amount of time 
spent in correcting it... . 

The present study was made with a . . . 100 item 
superstition test. In this group of 1,143 ninth grade 
pupils, drawn from nine different intermediate 
schools of Detroit, there are only 53 individuals who 
claim to believe none of the 100 superstitions on the 
test. The other 1,091 scores ranged from 1 to g1, the 
mean for the entire group being 20.6—ROsALIND M. 
ZapF in School Science and Mathematics. 


Unemployed Graduates 


lem of serious proportions. The need for some type 
of formal or informal adult educational or recrea- 
tional activity for this army of unemployed youth 
constitutes a challenge to the social vision and re- 
sourcefulness of public school officials throughout 
the Commonwealth. 

Some means should be found of employing uni- 
versity extension instruction, evening schools, library 
service, and a wider use of our school buildings in 
community recreation programs, in order to provide 
at least a wholesome leisure occupation for the thou- 
sands of girls and boys of Pennsylvania who are not 
now attending school and cannot secure employ- 
ment.—LesTer K. Ape, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Pennsylvania, in Pennsylvania Program 
of Extension Education, 1938, Bulletin 2q2. 
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Edited by ORLIE M. CLEM 


The Chicago Teachers Union claims to 
have made history when it signed a contract 
with the Civic Medical Center recently. Ac- 
cording to the contract the Chicago Teach- 
ers Union (which has more than 8,oo0 mem- 
bers) came under the Civic Medical Center 
Group Health Security Plan; and from now 
on Union members desiring to do so may 
affiliate with the Civic Medical Center and 
acquire adequate medical, surgical, and pre- 
ventive care at the rate of $30 per year per 
family and $18 per year for a single per- 
son. This reasonable relationship provided 
diagnosis and treatment in all departments, 
major and minor surgery, delivery, and pe- 
riodic physical examinations. The agree- 
ment is termed a unique document. It es- 
tablishes a contractual relationship between 
a medical producers’ codperative and a large 
lay organization, and insures mutual con- 
trol and supervision. This advanced step is 
watched by similar groups in the nation, for 
example, the Group Health Association in 
Washington, members of the Social Security 
Board, and organized labor. 


That lead chromate (a source of lead 
poisoning) had been found in yellow, 
orange, and green chalk used in classrooms 
in Ontario was announced some time ago in 
Consumers Union Reports. (Colored chalks 
are claimed to have visual superiority over 
white.) Further facts and a warning to 
school people appear in the April, 1939 is- 
sue of Consumers Union Reports: B. H. A., 
of Madison, Wis., writes in that issue 
that he submitted samples of colored chalks 
from four different companies to the Wis- 
consin State Board of Health for analysis. 
The Board’s findings, published in Wis- 
consin State Journal, were: lead content 
ranging from 1.5 per cent to 12 per cent in 
yellow crayons, and as much as 5.9 milli- 


grams of lead particles per 10 cubic centi- 
meters of air in classrooms examined. The 
U. S. Public Health Service, according to 
the Journal, has set 1.5 milligrams of lead 
per 10 cubic centimeters as the maximum 
lead concentration permissible. Use of yel- 
low chalk in Milwaukee and Madison 
schools has been ordered discontinued pend- 
ing further study. 


Color in school busses is another matter! 
A standard yellow (in 6 shades) for school 
busses in all 48 states was agreed upon at 
the national Conference on School Bus 
Standards, held at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, the week ending April 
17. Important decisions: standardization of 
body sizes (6) for economy; an all-steel 
safety-glass construction standard, and the 
yellow color standard, for greater safety. 
Adoption of these standards by every state 
will cut the cost of production, reduce in- 
juries in crashes, afford motorists a nation- 
wide signal to go slow when they see a 
yellow bus. 


Ignorance on elementary sex facts is pro- 
ducing an alarming number of illegitimate 
births and a vast amount of social disease 
among girls of school age throughout the 
United States, according to Ellsworth B. 
Buck, vice-president of the Board of Educa- 
tion of New York City, and one of the coun- 
try’s leading advocates of sex education in 
the public schools. In an article in the May 
issue of The American Mercury, he declares 
that “the dank ignorance must be disspelled 
—the problem is too real for temporizing.” 
Of 1347 illegitimate births during one year 
in New York City, Mr. Buck shows, 7 per 
cent, or one in every fourteen, were born to 
girls of 16 years or less—two to little girls of 


(Continued on page 576) 
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> EDITORIAL ~ 
Salute to Newton, Mass. 
for Liberalism 


LL HONOR to the School Committee of 
Newton, Massachusetts, and presum- 
ably to its administrative officers, who 
opened the auditoriums of the high school 
recently for a forum debate by Earl Brow- 
der, Lawrence Dennis, and former Governor 
Ely. Communist, fascist, and liberal—all 
able, sincere, and deeply convinced, all 
democrats of culture and erudition—ex- 
pounded their own, and criticized and chal- 
lenged the beliefs and the programs of their 
fellow speakers. 

Colleges and high schools have admitted 
speakers of unorthodox conviction to their 
halls, one at a time—though not nearly as 
frequently as it might be wished. The Town 
Hall of the Air and other radio forums reg- 
ularly bring together men and women of 
widely varying views for public discussion. 
Occasionally public forums somewhat tim- 
idly permit open debates on controversial 
questions. 

It may be that other public high schools 
have put to the test the sincerity of faith 
and belief in democracy as boldly as New- 
ton; if so it has escaped our attention. If it 
has happened elsewhere, we shall be de- 
lighted to give it prominent notice in THE 
CLEARING House. 

In the midst of emotional name-calling 
by essentially ignorant men, elective officers 
must be severely tempted to avoid all con- 
tact with ideas, transmogrifications of which 
so inflame the hearts of unthinking multi- 
tudes. Men of liberal convictions, neverthe- 
less, cannot possibly accede to, much less 
condone, such cowardice. For democratic 
liberalism believes that the test of truth is 


its power to get itself accepted in the mar- 
ket place. 

A courteous and intellectually frank pres- 
entation of platforms and programs in the 
juxtaposition of a forum debate may seldom 
change the beliefs of the protagonists, but 
it is almost certain to convince honest lis- 
teners that even radical convictions may 
have considerable measures of justification 
and that men of intellectual competence 
and of good will and patriotism may hold 
them. Democracy as a way of life tolerates 
and approves heterogeneity of belief. It pro- 
vides opportunity for all creeds and faiths 
and systems to be understood sympathet- 
ically and evaluated by as many persons as 
can be encouraged to listen to their repre- 
sentatives. 

That many communities are too un- 
democratic to permit their schools and 
churches to be used for educational pur- 
poses in the realm of controversial ideas 
is of course true. In such communities, 
school boards and school officers may be 
quite unable very rapidly to enlighten or to 
persuade school patrons that ideas are not 
dangerous if they are openly explained and 
defended. 

But every person who accepts a position 
of responsibility in connection with an in- 
stitution which is established to promote 
the stability and orderly progress of a demo- 
cratic society has no alternative. He must 
advocate, as vigorously and persistently as 
effectiveness permits, the uses of all insti- 
tutional resources for liberalism—for open 
exposition and critical examination of ideas 
both orthodox and non-orthodox. P.W.L.C. 
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Negligence of a Pupil 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON, Pux.D., J.D., Lu.D. 


A legal doctrine which is hundreds of years old 
is usually applied to negligence in school matters, 
where the negligence of one pupil causes injury 
to another. This is called “the doctrine of ap- 
proximate cause”. 

In simple language, the doctrine may be stated 
as follows: Where the alleged negligent act of a 
teacher is separated from an injury actually caused 
by a pupil, there can be no recovery in an action 
against the teacher. 

The courts have generally held to this doctrine, 
so that if children were hurt in and near school 
by other children, although the teacher was neg- 
ligent in performing some duty which contributed 
indirectly to the injury, the teacher could not be 
held liable for damages. The Burger Case in New 
York is an exception to this rule and is a de- 
parture from a well-established principle, but this 
case is being appealed. 

A recent case which has been in the courts for 
several years in New Jersey follows the doctrine 
of the law followed in general by the courts for 
hundreds of years. 

A child in a school printing shop, while clean- 
ing a press at the request of the teacher, caught 
his finger and crushed it in the gears of the press. 
Action was brought against the teacher to recover 
for this injury on the theory that the teacher was 
negligent in assigning a pupil to work on such 
a dangerous machine. 

The accident occurred on January 29, 1934, 
when the pupil was eleven years old and attend- 
ing a public school conducted under the super- 
vision and control of the Board of Education of 
the City of Newark. The defendant was an in- 
structor of mechanical arts in the school, and the 
plaintiff was in his class at the time of the acci- 
dent in question. 

The injured pupil was the only witness who 
testified concerning the manner of the happening 
of the accident, and from his testimony it appears 
that he had finished the project on which he had 
been working and on Friday, January 26, he and 
two other boys were assigned to the task of clean- 
ing the printing press. On Monday, January 29, 
1934, they were again engaged in this work, the 
plaintiff using emery cloth to clean rust and dirt 
from certain metal gears. 


One of the other boys was on the side of the 
press opposite to that on which the plaintiff was 
working, and he turned a fly wheel, causing the 
gears on which the plaintiff was working to turn 
at a time when his finger was in the cogs. The 
third finger of his right hand was so injured that 
amputation of the third phalanx became necessary. 

On cross-examination, the injured pupil was 
asked whether he knew that if the fly wheel were 
moved the gears would mesh, and he said that 
he did. He further said that he had seen this done, 
and that he knew from what he had seen of the 
machine the previous Friday that if the fly wheel 
were turned the gears would engage, and he knew 
that if the gears meshed and his fingers were be- 
tween the gears there was likelihood of injury. 

As to the failure of the teacher to give instruc- 
tions concerning the danger to be incurred, the 
pupil himself testified that he knew the gears 
would turn if the fly wheel were turned and 
knew of the danger to him in such event. “What 
more the teacher could or should have imparted 
by way of instruction does not appear, and we 
fail to see any evidence of negligence on this 
score,” said the court. 

“The cases cited and relied upon by the appel- 
lants are aot pertinent to the situation here pre- 
sented: 

“In King v. ord, 1 Stark, @r, 171 Reprint 517, 
the use of fireworks was involved, and the hold- 
ing was that a teacher might be held liable for 
negligence in not preventing the use of them. In 
Smith v. Martin, 2 K.B. 775, 80 L.J.R., N.S., 1256, 
the teacher directed a young girl pupil to care for 
a fire in a stove, by reason of which injury oc- 
curred. Obviously this was a task entirely discon- 
nected from the course of study. In Herman v. 
Board of Education, 234 N.Y. 196, 137 N.E. 24, 24 
A.L.R. 1065, liability was based upon negligence 
in permitting a pupil to operate a dangerous in- 
strumentality, namely, an unguarded buzz saw. 

“There is nothing in the testimony in the in- 
stant case from which it could be found that a 
motionless printing press was a dangerous instru- 
ment per se. It was not connected with any power 
machinery for operation, but was designed to be 
operated by hand. It was motionless when the boy 
was instructed to do the cleaning work and it 
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was not designed that it would be operated whilst 
this work was in progress. Obviously, the printing 
press was installed in the school as part of the 
course of mechanical training, and there is noth- 
ing in the evidence to show that the task to which 
the plaintiff was assigned was outside the pre- 
scribed course of training or was not one of the 
usual duties performed by pupils in the class. 

“The proximate cause of the accident which 
caused the injury in this case was the act of the 
boy in setting the wheels in motion by turning 
the fly wheel. This was an act entirely disconnected 
from any conduct on the part of the teacher. 

“An intervening cause is the act of an inde- 
pendent agency which destroys the causal connec- 
tion between the negligent act of the defendant 
and the wrongful injury, the independent act 
being the immediate cause, in which case damages 
are not recoverable because the original wrongful 
act is not the proximate cause.” 

Davenport v. McClellan; 88 N.J.L. 653, 96 A. 
921; Cuff, Administratrix, v. Newark and New 
York Railroad Company, 35 N.J.L. 17, 10 Am. 
Rep. 205. 

“Thus the rule is laid down that: ‘Where the 
alleged negligent act is separate from the injury 
done by the intervention of third parties, or by 
the forces of nature, there can be no recovery.’ 
Smith, Neg. 12, and cases cited.” 

Morril v. Morril, 104 N.J.L. 557, 142 A. 337, 
340, 60 A.L.R. 102. 

The act of the fellow pupil in setting the gears 
in motion was such an independent intervening 
cause as to break the chain of causation between 
the accident and any conduct on the part of the 
teacher. It was the proximate cause of the injury. 

Taylor v. Kelvin—N.J.L.—1 A(2d} 433, Sept. 16, 
1938. (11 justices aff#rm judgment, 4 dissent.) 


Liability on Playground 


A teacher was held negligent in a case where a 
child sustained injuries while playing on a teeter 
board on the school ground. The teeter board was 
moved from its original position and dangerously 
used in a swing. The teacher supervising the play- 
ground, either permitted its removal or failed to 
observe its removal and prevent it. The court said, 
“If the teacher knew it, it was negligence to permit 
it; and, if she did not know it, it was negligence not 
to have observed it.” 

Bruenn v. North Yakima School District (1918), 
zor Wash. 374, 172 Pac. 569 

A court has further held that a board of educa- 
tion when discharging its governmental functions is 
not liable for the torts of the teachers on the play- 
ground of a school. If there is any negligence, it is 
that of the teachers, and since the doctrine of 


respondent superior does not apply to the board of 
education in the discharge of its governmental func- 
tions, no action can be sustained against the board. 

If there is any liability, it is that of the teachers. 
The teachers are the proper parties against whom an 
action for negligence and damages should be taken. 

Katterschinsky v. Board of Education (1925), 215 
App. Div. 695, 212 N.Y.S. 424 

A teacher is negligent in the supervision of a 
playground for failure to exercise proper supervision 
over the playgrounds used in connection with a 
school. 

Rice v. School District (1926) 140 Wash. 189, 248 
Pac. 388 

If the teacher knows of a dangerous instru- 
mentality and permits a child to use it and injury 
results, or if, in the exercise of reasonable care, the 
teacher should have known of the dangerous instru- 
mentality, that teacher is negligent and liable. If 
the school district is made liable for the torts of the 
teacher by statute, the district will be liable. 

A principal of a school assisted in helping to 
throw one end of a radio wire over a high power 
electric wire. The radio wire was run from the 
schoolhouse to a fir tree across a street beyond the 
school ground. During the night the swaying of the 
fir tree in the wind caused the end of the radio wire 
attached to the school building to break loose from 
its fastening. The loose end fell to the ground in 
the school yard. 

The next morning a boy who was a pupil in the 
school entered the yard and started pulling the 
wire. A teacher saw him and told him to let the 
wire alone, to prevent the boy from breaking the 
wire in order that it might be used again. The boy 
dropped the end of the wire and started to play 
ball with other children. 

During the course of the play he again came near 
the loose end of the radio wire, stopped playing 
ball, and again started to pull the wire. The other 
end of the wire, attached to the fir tree, broke 
loose and fell on to the high tension electric cable. 

The contact caused the radio wire to be heavily 
charged with electric current and a part of it be- 
came wrapped about the boy’s body. He was severely 
shocked and horribly burned by the electricity. 

This accident happened before school started in 
the morning. It was a rule of the school that the 
teachers take turns and be on duty to supervise the 
playground each morning. On the morning of the 
accident, it was the principal's turn to supervise the 
playground. 

The complaint in this case alleged that the radio 
wire was negligently and carelessly strung and that 
it was allowed to remain hanging after it had broken 
loose from the building. The court also noted the 
further negligence in not having the playground 


properly supervised. 
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PHILIP W. L. COX, Review Editor 


The Public Affairs Pamphlets of the Public 
Affairs Committee, MAXWELL S. STEWART, 
Editor. Distributed to Secondary Schools 
and Colleges by Silver Burdett Company, 
New York. Each pamphlet 32 pages, 10 
cents. 

Social agencies, governmental and private, pro- 
vide abundant factual material for American citi- 
zens. But it is most difficult for youths and adults 
to utilize the data. The competition for the atten- 
tion of the man on the street is too vigorous and 
complex for more than a modicum to be directed 
toward contents of thick verbalistic reports or even 
toward editorials and newspaper summaries which 
seek to make the findings and conclusions of these 
agencies available. 

The Public Affairs Pamphlets are issued to help 
remedy this situation; they make available to the lay 
reader in simple form and with excellent pictorial 
graphs the findings of research. How valuable they 
are as curriculum materials for social studies, science, 
and mathematics classes will be recognized from 
the partial list of titles which follows: 

“How Good Are Our Colleges?” was written by 
Goodwin Watson on the basis of the famous Ben 
Wood report to the Carnegie Foundation on sec- 
ondary and higher education in Pennsylvania. A 
report on Technological Trends and National Policy 
by the Subcommittee on Techiiology of the Na- 
tional Resources Committee was used as the basis of 
“Machines and Tomorrow's World” by William F. 
Ogburn. “Youth in the World of Today” was pre- 
pared by Maxwell S. Stewart in coéperation with 
the staff of the American Youth Commission of the 
American Councii on Education. In “Readjustments 
Required for Recovery” Maxwell S. Stewart sum- 
marizes a recent study by the Brookings Institution. 
“Farm Policies Under the New Deal” is also based 
on a study by the Brookings Institution. Other pam- 
phliets in the series are based on studies by the 
Southern Regional Committee and by the Commit- 
tee on Social Security of the Social Science Re- 
search Council, by the National Resources Board, 
by the National Planning Board, and by similar 
research organizations and groups. 


Haensel and Gretel and Lohengrin, adapted 
by Ropert Lawrence. New York: Silver 
Burdett and Co., 1939. 60 cents each. 
These two delightful little volumes are a most 

welcome innovation in the field of children’s litera- 


- 


ture. Each tells the story of a famous opera together 
with a bit about the composer. The volumes are 
rich in color and the many illustrations are bound 
to attract and to please youngsters of all ages. 
Themes from the music of the operas are also 
given in simple transcriptions, and a list of ob- 
tainable recordings is appended in each case. 
The Metropolitan Opera Guild has authorized 
these little books, and thus a new and most in- 
teresting field for children has been opened. 
WILLIAM P. SEARS, Jr. 


An Introduction to Child Study, Revised 
(second) Edition, by RutH Stranc. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. 
xv + 681 pages, $3. 

This volume, an applied psychology of child- 
hood, provides well-organized material of excellent 
quality for the typical course in child study. The 
emphasis is on the practical. The whole child is 
discussed for each age period—his physical, emo- 
tional and mental development and the special 
problems of each age, their causes, and the meth- 
ods of successfully dealing with those problems. 
The material is based on pertinent researches in 
the field, although the facts and principles are ex- 
pressed in language that can be understood by the 
“rank and file” of parents and teachers. 

The author has drawn upon material from a 
variety of sources. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that some sections of the volume are not well uni- 
fied. There is evidence of thorough familiarity with 
the literature of the subject. Perhaps the chief ex- 
cellence of the volume is its helpfulness to parents 
and teachers, owing to the simplicity of the style 
and the numerous helpful hints. It is not well 
adapted for use as a text in child psychology 
courses or with advanced students, nor was it so 
intended. CHARLES E. SKINNER 


Selected References in Education: 1938, 


edited by LEonARD V. Koos and Newton 
Epwarps. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1939. 205 pages, go cents. 
Annually very valuable classified lists of cur- 
rent educational books, reports, and articles are 
published by the editors of The School Review and 
The Elementary School Journal, in the issues of 
which these reference lists have appeared. Each list 
has been compiled by a specialist. While the refer- 
ences are not exhaustive and while the prejudices 
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Consider this new text 


for fall use in Sociology 
LIVING WITH OTHERS 


Kinneman-Ellwood 


VERY boy and girl needs as never before to understand the society he lives in 

and his relationship to this society. Too often sociology seems a remote abstract 

study, possibly of interest to adults, but having a limited application to the problems 
of high school boys and girls. 


LIVING WITH OTHERS begins where many texts in sociology ends; namely, with a 
discussion of an actual high school problem: a group of boys and girls interested in 
photography decide to found a camera club. Thus a group that pupils can recognize as 
such takes shape and begins to develop a social organization. The analogy is clear and 
the situation interesting. The Preview of each chapter of Living with Others through 
some such direct and simple treatment brings home to pupils the various problems of 


social institutions. 


The illustrations have been selected to build concrete ideas about the many abstract 
elements with which sociology must deal. The authors have made a special effort in 
this book to eliminate the vague thinking so characteristic of many classes in sociology. 


The style, illustrations, chapter organization, teaching and study equipment—a preview 
for each chapter, summarizing questions, problems and projects, separate reading refer- 
ences for pupils and teachers—have all been designed to further a simple and vivid 
concept of the major problems of our society. 


Now ...dy $1.72 


Houghton Mzfflin Company 
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of the compilers inevitably finds expression in their 
choices, the volume should find a place in the 
working library of every serious student of educa- 
tion. 


/ The Sociology of Childhood, by Francais J. ye 


Brown. New York: Prentice- Hall, Inc., 

1939. 490 pages. 

In much of the vast quantity of exposition and 
advice regarding the child with which parents, 
teachers, and innocent by-standers have been del- 
uged, the child has been treated as a biological 
entity. The emphasis upon individuality has led 
to a relative neglect of the social character of in- 
dividuality. It is this distortion, or at least this 
lack of perspective, that Dr. Brown endeavors to 
correct in the volume here reviewed. In this at- 
tractive and clearly written book he has not only 
succeeded in his mission, but also has given the 
reader a positive and propulsive orientation. 

Following an introductory chapter, in which the 
awakening interest in the child is reviewed, the 
book consists of seven parts: The Social Process; 
The Child and His Family Group; The Child and 
His Play Group; The Child and His School; The 
Child and His Leisure; The Child and the State; 
and The Child and Religion. In a final chapter 


he treats The Child of Tomorrow. Valuable ap- 
pendices list magazines and organizations which 
should interest teachers, parents, and students in 
this field. 


rinciples of Health Education, by CLA 

E. Turner. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1939. 328 pages, $2. 

The author, who is Chairman of the Health 
Section Secretariat, World Federation of Education 
Associations, has rewritten and modernized the 
pioneer edition of this text, in the light of an ex- 
tensive experimental program carried on in Malden, 
Massachusetts. His effort is directed primarily to 
focus the teacher’s attention on the health needs 
of the individual child. This text should be of 
peculiar interest to teachers who wish to stress 
the interrelationship of health, science, home eco- 
nomics, and civics in their curriculums. 


Agriculture and Farm Life, by H. A. Pxutt- 
tips, E. A. Cockerair, and J. W. 
GraHAM. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1939. 484 pages, $1.48. 

This book is more than a text for vocational 
students, though they doubtless constitute the major 
audience to whom the authors address themselves. 
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It carries a message to youths regarding the de- 
sirability of farm life, if one is equipped by na- 
ture and nurture to maintain himself on a farm. 
To the degree that information can help one to 
attain such success, the authors have made avail- 
able in clear and simple language the necessary 
knowledge. They have, moreover, kept in mind the 
esthetic, cultural, and ethical aspects of farm life; 
hence, the relationship of the study of agriculture 
to other areas of the high-school curriculum in- 
vite correlations and reénforcements. 


To Read and To Act, by CLARENCE STRAT- 
TON. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1938. xi + 411 pages. 

To read and to Act is an attractive book. It is 

a collection of scenes from important classics, de- 

signed for reading and acting, and should serve to 

interest the grade student and at the same time 
to develop his reading taste and knowledge of good 
books. GrorGE CERVENY 


American Wings, Modern Aviation for 

Everyone, by CAPTAIN Burr Leyson, with 

a foreword by Captain Eppie RICKEN- 

BACKER. New York: E. P. Dutton and 

Company, 1938. 214 pages, $2. 

Here is the informal story of flying in the 
United States. The interest of American youth in 
aviation is most remarkable and the present vol- 
ume adds considerable factual knowledge to what 
may be solely a romantic, Hollywood-made interest. 

The author discusses flying as a career for boys 
and indicates the various areas in aviation which 
are open to properly qualified candidates. 

WituiaM P. SEARs, JR. 


Your Automobile and You, by Ray A. WEL- 
pAY. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1938. 251 pages, 88 cents. 

Mr. Welday, an instructor in automobile driv- 
ing in the Scott High School of Toledo, dedicates 
this volume to his wife, whom he terms “an ideal 
backseat driver”. The author states that the hope 
of abating automobile accidents lies in education. 
The book, then, is prepared as an aid in the im- 
provement of public driving habits. 

It is in the public schools that one finds the 
ideal opportunity to prepare safe and efficient driv- 
ers. Driving courses are being planned, training 
highways are being constructed, and driving teach- 
ers are being trained. 

Your Automobile and You is an altogether 
adequate text that will assist in reaching that 
cherished goal, “Know how to drive”. 

WILLIAM P. SEARS, JR. 
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Flying the Printways, by Caro. Hovious. 
New York: D. C. Heath and Co., 1938. 
525 pages, $1.40. 

Why should you read better? Are there flaws 
in your mental motor? Can you find the main ideas 
in your reading? Can you find the important de- 
tails? Can you find important words? What words 
should be read together? Can you find the author’s 
plan? Can you keep on improving your reading 
skill? Can you pronounce words? 

These are some of the topics which the head 
of the English department of the San Benito 
County High School and Junior College of Hollister, 
California, poses in this interesting volume. Im- 
provement in reading ability has challenged astute 
psychologists and junior-high-school students alike. 
Here is a book of interesting reading matter to- 
gether with many helpful suggestions and directions 
for the improvement of one of life’s most im- 
portant skills. WILLIAM P. SEARS, JR. 


Radio in the Classroom, by MARGARET Har- 
RISON. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1937. 
275 pages, $2.50. 

This book is required reading for all teachers 
and principals who are experimenting with radio 
in the classroom. Its first merit is that it does not 
deal with notions of mass education by radio, a 
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“master teacher” at the microphone instructing 
ten thousand pupils. Instead, it treats of radio as a 
supplementary tool of education and offers a great 
many common sense observations and tested sugges- 
tions concerning the wise selection and use of 
equipment, and sources and analyses of broadcast 
programs. It gives, in essence, the results of an 
experimental study which Miss Harrison directed 
over a period of three years in ten representative 
schools, supplemented by critical analysis of re- 
ports from teachers in 120 other schools. In the 
introduction to this part of the book the author 
says that the classroom radio serves most effectively 
in schools that operate on a “unit of classroom 
instruction” or “activity” plan. “The longer free 
periods and lack of prescribed conformity to subject- 
matter classification and time schedules make for 
a more flexible use of radio”. J. Cc. D. 


Farm Management, by Rosert R. HupeEt- 
son. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1939. 388 pages, $1.80. 

The high-school youth who looks forward to a 
career as an individual farm operator requires 
practical information regarding farm organization, 
farm operation, and farm financing. Such informa- 
tion this book provides in twenty-one concise but 
adequate chapters. Its illustrations and exemplifica- 
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tions are drawn chiefly from the corn-belt section 
of the country; doubtless its value as a text will 
be greatest in the North Central States. 


School and Life (185 pages, $1.24), Designs 
for Personality ome pages, $1.36), and 
Beyond High School (227 pages, $1.36), 
by Marcaret E. Bennett and Harorp C. 
Hanp. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1938. 

These three texts have been prepared for use 
by teachers of group guidance in connection with 
successive grades of high-school pupils. A teacher’s 
manual accompanies the series. 

In the first volume, the problems typically en- 
countered by students in their first year in high 
school are examined under three major headings: 
Living in School; Learning to Learn; and Evaluat- 
ing and Planning. 

In the second volume, the pupil is encouraged 
to examine himself: What is his picture of him- 
self? What makes him what he is? How may he 
develop his personality? What does he want out of 
life? 

In the third volume the student is invited to 
face and to study realistically the major perplexities 
which he will encounter when high-school days are 
over. After high school, what? What is his goal? 
Will college, vocational school, extension courses, 


_ 


correspondence courses help him to attain these 
goals? How will he enter a vocation, use leisure, 
establish a home, be a dynamic citizen? What will 
be his philosophy of life? 

These are the questions asked of pupils, ques- 
tions that demand answers which only the indi- 
vidual students can discover. Teachers may help 
through motivation, criticism, and challenge, but 
they themselves cannot know what answers are 
right. 

It is obvious that the orientation of these books 
is such as to promote self-reliance and self-discovery. 
To the extent that they are successful in their 
mission, youths will carry such questions never fully 
answered but always vibrant so long as they live. 


Group Guidance in the High School. A 
Teachers Manual, by Marcaret E. BEn- 
NETT and Haroip C. Hann. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938. 
111 pages, $1. 

The authors’ text books, School and Life, De- 
signs for Personality, and Beyond High School, all 
encourage the active participation of students in 
educating themselves. Such a program of self-edu- 
cation on the part of the pupil requires much skill 
on the part of the teacher. It is to assist him that 
the authors have prepared this manual. After an 
introductory section in which the task of group 








“Every conscientious or enthusiastic teacher of literature—there should not be any 
others—will wish to read this book and will attempt to realize its ideal.”"—W. Wilbur 
Hatfield, Chicago Teachers College, in The English Journal. 
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New Books 
for the Modern 


Teacher- 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


CONSUMER 
EDUCATION 


By GEORGE C. MANN, Ph.D. 
California State Department of Education 
Beery school library will want to have a copy 
of t manual which classifies, lists and anno- 
tates nearly 2000 references to books and to 
magazine articles relating to this field. Subjects 
range from the history of the consumer move- 
ment to teaching aids and projects. Grows out of 
the demand for such material by Departments 
of Education throughout the country—including 
or considering inclusion of consumer education 

in their curricula. 286 Pages—$4.00 


HOW TO CHOOSE 
A JUNIOR COLLEGE 


By WAYNE DAVIS 
School and College Enrollment Counsel 


ust the book for educational advisers looking 
or guidance in helping young people choose 
a two-year resident college. Analyzes more than 
200 private, residential colleges giving back- 
ground, location, curriculum specialties, educa- 
tional spirit, campus facilities, etc., as well as 
complete directory of more than 500 two-year 
schools now operating under private and public 
auspices. 249 Pages—$2.50 


SEVEN ROADS 
TO SAFETY 


By PAUL G. HOFFMAN 
tudebaker Corporation; President, 
utomotive Safety Foundation 


Many schools are now conducting classes in 
highway safety, ranging from classroom discus- 
sion and demonstration to required lessons in 
driving. Every educator wishing to include safety 
education in his curriculum welcome t 
compact manual detailing a seven-point Lae oo 
to reduce automobile acciden’ developed by 
the Automotive Safety Foundation. 

87 Pages—$1.00 


SIX-MAN FOOTBALL 


By STEPHEN E. EPLER 
Originator of the Game 
The only complete and official book on the new 
game that is sweeping the schools of the coun- 
try. Ideal for schools too small for regular foot- 


Deesiiems, 


ball elevens and for intramural Bi in 
larger schools. Indis ble to athletic direc- 
tors, coaches and players see full details 


I 7 to or, =~ end eames 0 —y ~ team. 
ith more t photographs and diagrams. 
251 Pages—$3.00 
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guidance is explained, there follows for each text 
chapter-by-chapter suggestions for motivation and 
guidance techniques in connection with student ac- 
tivities. Selected bibliographies are appended to each 
section and to the booklet as a whole. 


og nage Report on What the 
Schools Are Doing to Make Democracy 

Work Better. Vol. I. Springfield, Mo.; 

The Board of Education, 1938. 56 pages. 

This beautifully printed and illustrated report, 
addressed to the citizens of Springfield, explains “the 
school’s responsibility for and contribution to pre- 
serving and making democracy work better.” The 
text is divided into five major sections: I. the prob- 
lem, II. the environment of the schools, III. what 
the schools are doing, IV. school costs and taxation, 
and V. the challenge of the future to the schools. 


Social Work in Greater Cleveland: How 
Public and Private Agencies Are Serving 
Human Needs, by Lucia JoHNsON BING. 
Cleveland: The Welfare Federation of 
Cleveland, 1938. 250 pages, $1.25. 

For almost half a century the City of Cleveland 
has been characterized by a peculiarly alert and for- 
ward looking citizenry. The groups and individuals 
which have composed this civic aristocracy have been 
drawn from all cultural ranks and religious and 
economic interests. They have not always seen eye 
to eye; too often they have worked at cross-pur- 
poses while dishonest and incompetent men have 
exploited the less intelligent and less alert citizens. 
Nevertheless, a survey of the positive efforts to con- 
trol the city’s destiny made at any time must have 
made an impressive showing. 

This book has been prepared to “give to the stu- 
dents of our schools a clearer idea of what must 
be done to adjust human beings to the changing 
conditions of our present life” and to “inspire in 
them a desire to prepare themselves to attack cour- 
ageously and effectively the greater social task that 
lies ahead.” The author has been concerned to 
show “how the social problems of the community 
are solved rather than to name and describe par- 
ticular agencies that may be engaged in the work 
at any one time.” It may be confidently anticipated 
that this volume will greatly aid those teachers 
who themselves possess social vision and purpose to 
render further service to the community. 


Building Minnesota, by THEoporE C. BLE- 
GEN. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1938. 480 pages, $1.48. 


After a relatively conventional series of units, 
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geographic, historical, and political, explaining in 
lucid language Minnesota’s development, there are 
four units dealing respectively with the rise of 
modern industry, “Coming of Age”, modern ways, 
and modern days. 

These sections offer to pupils and teachers the 
materials and orientation for appreciative and in- 
telligent citizenship in the constructive, purposeful 
social life of the State. Although “problems and 
projects”, so called, follow each unit, they are of 
the schools “schooly”; with some exceptions they 
carry neither action nor purpose beyond the class- 
room. 


The Beacon for October 1938, by the Pupils 
of Christenberry Junior High School, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

A refreshing piece of student journalism has 
reached us. This publication, formerly an excellent 
mimeograph issue, was suspended in May 1938 be- 
cause the typewriters were taken out of the school. 
Undaunted by the loss, the staff and the students, 
coéperating with the art department, have pro- 
duced a trail-blazing publication mimeographed 
from stencils cut by hand. The result is a genuine 
student publication. 

Here in the pages of The Beacon is the most 
eloquent plea for wider student participation in 


student publications. Excellence in any subject is 
not prerequisite for participation; nor is the ex- 
cellence of the publication itself the ultimate goal. 
At Christenberry, The Beacon exists “. . . to give 
any student an opportunity to express himself, and 
to release the fruits of his efforts.” 

Logically followed, this new venture in publish- 
ing points the way for thousands of schools here- 
tofore unable to publish because of printing, typ- 
ing, or even mimeographing costs. Substitute the 
hectograph for the mimeograph and you may ex- 
tend the joy and excitement of student publications 
to every classroom wherever and whenever children 
learn to write, print, or draw. Costs need no longer 
deter. Every classroom may have its weekly or daily 
newspaper with fresher and spontaneous contribu- 
tions, unhampered by the restrictions usually im- 
posed on printed periodicals and unsullied by the 
artificiality and hypocrisy which obtains in so many 
so-called student publications. 

This new Beacon should spike the fallacies that 
the school publication is the “baby” of the English 
department; that publications are vocational in their 
purpose and that only future journalists or artists 
are eligible for staff membership. 

Above all, this new Beacon is a tribute to pupils 
and teachers at Christenberry. The codperative ef- 
fort required, the joy of discovery, the excitement 
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of adventure, the thrill of problems solved, and 
objectives gained, which certainly accompanied its 
production, are reasons enough and reward enough 
for its publication. But Beacon has achieved more. 
Even if this were its first and last number, it has 
marked a new era in student publications. 

FRANK W. THOMAS 


Academical Patronage and Superintend- 
ence, by JAMEs B. Conant. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Graduate School of 
Education, 1938, 30 pages, 25 cents. 
President Conant made the address which is here 

reported at the convocation exercises at Williams 
College. In it he explores the historical antecedents 
of appointments, tenure, and professional security 
of college professors. Penetrating through the schol- 
arly treatment is the social insight and common 
sense of the author. For he sees clearly that under- 
lying all rights and securities is a far more funda- 
mental premise: “the best conditions for spending 
the public treasure . . . to the end that youth may 
be educated and knowledge advanced.” Without 
that premise all erudition is cloistered and socially 
meaningless. 


Plastics: Problems and Processes, by DALE E. 
MANSPERGER and Carson W. PEpPeER. 
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Scranton: The International Textbook 

Co., 1938. 187 pages, $2.50. 

In the enriched and broadened programs of 
industrial-arts education, plastics are playing a most 
important role. Those who work in the field of 
arts and crafts can attest to the popularity of plastics 
as a medium altogether suitable for creative ex- 
pression. 

This book tells the story of plastics and indi- 
cates tools, equipment, and supplies necessary to 
set up a plastics “shop”. Many of the operations, 
too, are described and explained. A host of inter- 
esting projects are offered and each is accom- 
panied by a working drawing. It is interesting to 
note, too, that the projects included are examples 
of sound design—a rare departure in volumes of 
this sort. WILLIAM P. SEARS, JR. 


Subject Index to High School Fiction, by 
ANNE VAN NostrAND. Chicago: Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1938. 67 pages, 

75 cents. 

This valuable index consists of two parts: an 
alphabetical list of subjects with number references 
to titles listed in Part II, which is an alphabetical 
list of authors and titles. Each title is followed by 
a brief annotation setting forth the scope and char- 
acter of the story. 
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Education and Social Struggle 


By ForMER GOVERNOR BENSON of Minnesota in The American Teacher 


What, then, do the facts that I have men- 
tioned justify us in concluding? 

First, we can no longer honestly preach 
the doctrine that only by improving the 
personal character of individuals do you 
bring about social justice. Social justice or 
injustice depends in part upon the way so- 
ciety itself is organized. No matter how 
good the wishes of the individual may be, 
there comes a point where the social or- 
ganization, rather than the sentiments of 
the individual, determines how he shall act. 

Next, today’s educators have the obliga- 
tion to go beyond the point reached by 
Horace Mann. They still have to seek ways 
whereby democracy’s educational facilities 
may be placed at the service of those 
citizens who are actively engaged in 


the effort to abolish economic inequality. 

Third, today’s educators have the ob- 
ligation to develop in their students a more 
vigorous awareness of the realities of pres- 
ent social struggles, as well as a wish to par- 
ticipate in them for the purpose of bring- 
ing about economic democracy. 

Fourth, those educators who want to dis- 
charge to the full their civic responsibili- 
ties will live not only as teachers in the class- 
room, but also as active members in the 
struggling groups of their own communities. 

Finally, we are now obliged to agree with 
Horace Greeley, who said in Mann’s own 
time that “before Education can become 
what it should and must be, we must re- 
form the Social Life from whence it pro- 
ceeds.” 
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1g, one to a child of 12, and one to a tot of 
11. And New York’s record, he demonstrates 
by statistics, is better than the average for 
the country. In the larger cities about 40 
children in every thousand are born out of 
wedlock, and a large proportion of the un- 
wed mothers are minors. 


The Evander Childs High School of New 
York City recently produced a fascinating 
assembly play on propaganda. Skilfully it 
adapted ideas from Walt Disney and also 
from the Institute for Propaganda Analy- 
sis. The title of the play was Snow White 
and the Seven Propaganda Devices. Beauti- 
ful Snow White (Gullible Public) is unable 
to make up her mind about the Neutrality 
Act. Pulling her in every direction are the 
seven little dwarfs of propaganda—Glitter- 
ing Generalities, Bandwagon Trick, Trans- 
fer Device, Testimonial Trick, Plain Folks, 
Name Calling, and Card Stacking. After a 
severe buffeting, Snow White is saved from 
utter destruction by the charming Prince 
(Critical Thinking). 


Several months ago, a group of students 
from the Lincoln School of Teachers College 
visited the West Virginia coal industry. 
During April, twelve students from the Mor- 
gantown, W.Va., High School returned the 
visit of the Lincoln School delegation and 
investigated New York City. 
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